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ENGLAND AND THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


DOCUMENT of great interest to all students of the Catholic 

revival in England was published in October 1944 by the 
American Catholic Historical Review. Its managing editor, Mgr. John 
Tracy Ellis, of the Catholic University of Washington, printed in 
extenso a very long letter addressed by Cardinal Vaughan to Car- 
dinal Gibbons of Baltimore. The letter was sent in reply to his 
invitation to attend the celebrations of the centenary of the 
American hierarchy in November 1889. Vaughan was not yet 
Archbishop of Westminster, where Cardinal Manning still reigned 
with immense prestige. But Vaughan was one of the best known 
of the English bishops. He had been Bishop of Salford since 1872 
and he was personally known in the United States not only be- 
cause of his early begging tour there to raise funds for the Mill Hill 
Missionary College. The first mission allotted to the College was 
to work among the American negroes, and in the year before his 
nomination as Bishop of Salford Vaughan went himself to the 
United States with the first four missionaries. They started work, 
with Archbishop Spalding’s approval, at St. Francis Xavier’s 
church in Baltimore, and Vaughan spent more than half a year 
in touring the southern States to acquaint himself closely with the 
wide scope of their mission. By 1889 Cardinal Gibbons was the 
head of the American hierarchy, and it was he who invited 
Vaughan to attend the centenary celebrations in Baltimore, and 
the inauguration of the Catholic University of America at 
Washington. 

It was characteristic of Bishop Vaughan that, although he 
most earnestly wished to attend the American celebrations for the 
express purpose of encouraging the foreign missions, yet he de- 
clined the invitation solely because the Education question was 
due for discussion in Parliament at that time. He felt compelled to 
stand by and look after the interests of the Catholic children of 
his diocese. No less characteristic was his courage in writing to 
Cardinal Gibbons a letter fully as long as an article in one of the 
learned reviews, appealing ardently to the whole American 
hierarchy to open its second century by a vigorous development 
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of work for the foreign missions. The letter, which Mgr. Ellis has 
found in the archives of Baltimore and has now published, reveals 
all the fervour and courage of Vaughan as a missionary pioneer. 
Its interest is all the greater because Vaughan, in pleading with 
the American bishops for missionary enterprise, quotes some most 
remarkable utterances from Cardinals Wiseman and Manning 
and from Bishop Ullathorne. 

Together these reveal a most impressive continuity of mis- 
sionary policy, in a deep conviction that, no matter how slender 
were the resources of the Catholic Church in England, nor how 
overwhelming the demands upon its clergy, yet the Church could 
never hope to fulfil its end if it did not generously contribute to 
the expansion of missionary labours in pagan countries. Vaughan’s 
letter is described now by its editor as ‘‘a challenge to the American 
Church on its hundredth birthday’’. He points out that Vaughan’s 
pleading for missionary effort was far in advance of his generation; 
and that ‘“‘when one surveys the extent of the commitments made 
by the Catholic Church of the United States to the foreign mis- 
sions in the generation before the present war, it is difficult to 
believe that these vast achievements have practically all come 
about within the last quarter century”’. 

Being unable to attend in person, Vaughan took the oppor- 
tunity of expounding in a letter the ‘“‘one thought above all others 
that I should have striven to give utterance to. You are,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘completing your first century of existence as a Church. 
You are passing out of infancy and are beginning to exhibit the 
gigantic powers and energies which seem to be the birthright of 
your northern continent. Hitherto you have been occupied and 
engrossed with gathering together and ministering to the emi- 
grants who, all through this century, have been landing upon your 
shores, not only in units and tens and twenties, but as it were in 
flights and flocks, which have in turn scattered themselves over 
your vast States... . Never, unless indeed it were at the opening 
of the Irish Church after the preaching of Saint Patrick, has there 
been so rapid and exuberant a growth as that of the American 
Church,”’ But, he asked, had not the time now come for Catholic 
America to ‘‘take its share in the great foreign missionary work of 
the Church? Can you expect that the second century of your 
existence will be as blessed and magnificent in its religious history 
as your infancy has been, if you do not send forth your heroic 
missioners to bear the torch of faith into those dark regions which 
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are now possessed by the enemy of man’s salvation and by over 
twelve hundred millions of pagans and unbelievers?” 

He knew that some would object that too much work was 
waiting to be accomplished at home, or that losses might be 
involved which could not be retrieved. But these considerations, 
wrote Vaughan with that fine courage which had marked his 
whole career, ‘‘form no valid reason against undertaking mis- 
sionary work abroad. It never has formed a solid reason against 
undertaking missionary work abroad. It never has formed a solid 
reason against the diffusion of apostolic zeal since the Apostles 
spread themselves over the old world, leaving their own country 
unconverted.” ‘‘Men are too apt to imagine,” he went on, “‘that 
faith and salvation are the result of mere human activity and 
devotion and that the more we concentrate all our forces upon 
our own land, the more certainly shall we secure to it these bless- 
ings.’ In support of his contention he quoted a letter which 
Bishop Ullathorne had written to himself more than a quarter of 
a century earlier, in encouraging him against much opposition to 
organize foreign missionary work in England. Ullathorne’s letter 
is all the more impressive because he had been a missionary him- 
self in Australia before his return to England, where he was soon 
made a Vicar Apostolic and subsequently Bishop of Birmingham. 
There he was overwhelmed with the problems of organization at 
home, and by the lack of priests who were indispensable for all 
that he desired to do. 

Yet it was Ullathorne, writing from Birmingham in the early 
‘sixties, who had said to the young founder of St. Joseph’s Mis- 
sionary College: ‘‘I believe our own future will be blessed with 
increase in proportion as we with earnest faith send help to them 
who cry to us—as we have cried to others and received their help. 
I believe it because there is no charity greater or more blessed 
than that which co-operates with God in sending His servants 
forth to spread His light, and minister His grace to the nations afar 
off, who sit in darkness and alienation of soul from their Supreme 
Good. I believe it, because the mission to the Heathen is the 
school of generous heroes whose works of faith and sanctity will 
bless the country that sends them forth. I believe it on the word of 
Our Blessed Lord, ‘Give and it shall be given unto you again, full 
measure and heaped up, and overflowing into your bosom.’ 

**All facts show the operation of this heavenly law of charity. 
The great missionary nations have been the flourishing and endur- 
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ing churches. .. . I heard the substance of these remarks urged by 
generous Irish prelates, in the year 1836, to their young clergy, 
when the spirit of the foreign missions took its recent expansion in 
that Catholic country, and time has confirmed the truth which 
their faith and piety enunciated. If, then, our own spiritual wants 
are yet so great, we shall wisely consult for them, whilst we are 
thinking of the greater destitution of our brethren and fellow 
creatures in remote lands. A missionary college would enrich us 
with a new and a great spiritual element. It would open the door 
to generous youths whom God calls to that special vocation: It 
would augment the spirit of faith and charity, and render the 
generous gifts of those who would repay the Church for their own 
conversion efficient. The ardour of such a work would quicken 
and stimulate the missionary spirit at home. It would bring upon 
us that blessing which holy Job so greatly prized—the blessing 
of those who are ready to perish. ti 

That letter was written in 1866, when Manning had just been 
nominated as successor to Cardinal Wiseman at Westminster and 
when Ullathorne, though still in full vigour, was already one of 
the senior members of the hierarchy. Manning, after his unex- 
pected appointment to replace Wiseman, was naturally too much 
occupied with urgent problems for any immediate decision about 
missionary enterprise on a national scale. But within two years, 
in 1868, Manning was presiding at a big public meeting in Lon- 
don which announced the decision to establish English Catholic 
missions to heathen countries. His speech at the meeting outlined 
the position of the hierarchy in the whole matter, and Vaughan 
quoted it as well as Ullathorne’s earlier letter of approval when 
he wrote to Cardinal Gibbons in 1889. No Catholic missions had 
been sent out from England to heathen countries during the era of 
persecution, Manning explained, because in those days it was the 
first duty of Catholics to stand firm rather than desert their homes 
and their kindred. But “‘the times are happily altered now; and 
as, when the Church in Rome ascended from the catacombs into 
the noonday sun, at once it used the freedom of its limbs and the 
liberty of its speech and penetrated everywhere—so has the 
Catholic Church in England begun to exercise its power and its 
mission, and the work for which we meet tonight is one part of 
that high office. It is not twenty years since the Catholic Church 
in England received the last perfect organization which consti- 
tuted it once more a part of the hierarchy of the Universal Church. 
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And now, before a generation has passed after that day, the 
Hierarchy of England meets together with one heart and with one 
will, to organize missions to the heathen. The work of tonight is 
not tardy, neither is it too soon; but it is in time and seasonable. 
It is where in the order of our progress it ought to be.”’ 

Although Manning claimed that the decision was most timely 
at that particular phase of the Catholic revival, yet the origins of 
the decision were almost accidental. Vaughan himself had been 
the instigator of the whole enterprise, as a very young priest who 
hardly dared mention his ambitions to his superiors. He had been 
ordained in Rome, when he was only twenty-two, and appointed 
almost immediately, on his arrival in England in 1855, as vice- 
president of St. Edmund’s College. Wiseman had placed great 
hopes in him, and Manning as Wiseman’s most intimate coun- 
sellor had quickly recognized those qualities which in later years 
made him regard Vaughan as his own successor at Westminster. 
But after five years at St. Edmund’s the constant urge towards 
missionary work had grown so strong that Vaughan spoke of it 
timidly to Manning. He was not discouraging but told him to be 
sure that this was not some temptation, undermining his concen- 
tration upon the work actually entrusted to him. Vaughan was at 
least encouraged enough to approach Wiseman personally, and 
the opportunity came one day in 1860 when they were driving 
together in the Isle of Wight. Vaughan’s diary’ records the unex- 
pected confidence which his shy inquiry provoked. Wiseman’s 
health was already failing badly and diabetes had made him 
enormously obese and somnolent. He was ‘“‘half asleep’? when 
Vaughan ventured to ask him ‘‘whether he had any interest in 
Foreign Missions’. The Cardinal replied “‘Yes’’, and the young 
priest confessed boldly that he had something on his mind which 
he was afraid to mention for fear of being snubbed. 

‘I believe,’’ he said boldly, “‘that England ought to do some- 
thing for the Foreign Missions.’’ The question roused Wiseman at 
once and he made this remarkable revelation in replying: ‘I 
have never yet told this to anyone, but the time, I believe, has 
come. When I was in Rome before my consecration (1840) I had 
great mental troubles and I went to a holy man, since dead and 
declared Venerable. He made me sit on one side of a little table; 
he sat on the other. A crucifix was on the table between us. After 
I had opened my mind and laid bare all its trials to him he 


1 Snead-Cox’s Life of Cardinal Vaughan. Abridged edition. Pp. 77-8. 
Vol. xxvi B* 
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slipped down from his chair to his knees, and after a moment’s 
prayer said, ‘Monsignor, you will never know the perfect rest you 
seek until you establish a College in England for the Foreign Mis- 
sions.’ These words fell on me like a thunderbolt. I was in no way 
prepared for them. I had no interest at the time in Foreign Mis- 
sions, nor had the Abbate Pallotti (founder of the Pious Society of 
Missions). He gave no other answer to my difficulties.”’ 

Wiseman, as he and young Father Vaughan drove on together, 
recalled how he had then gone into retreat before his consecra- 
tion as a bishop and had then “‘made a resolution to try to form a 
society of priests who should establish -a College for Foreign 
Missions’. On reaching England he had at once explained his 
plans to Bishop Walsh, whose coadjutor he was to be in Birming- 
ham, combining those duties with the presidency of Oscott. 
Bishop Walsh had many other preoccupations at the time, with 
Pugin and Lord Shrewsbury undertaking to reform church archi- 
tecture and liturgy, and building the new cathedral in Birming- 
ham, besides Wiseman’s special concern with the Tractarian 
movement which he believed he could influence from Oscott. It is 
hardly surprising that, when his eagerly awaited coadjutor an- 
nounced this unexpected interest in Foreign Missions, Dr. Walsh 
“definitely opposed’’ his project and “‘said that Oscott was to be 
my Foreign Missionary College’. Being only a coadjutor, Wise- 
man continued, ‘‘I felt that I had no choice but to obey, and that 
God’s time had not yet come. I determined to wait till the person 
who should undertake it should be presented to me, and never to 
pass a day without praying to know God’s will and His time for 
its execution. You are the first person who has offered himself for 
the purpose. I am now old and cannot hope to do much myself, 
but I see that God has heard my prayer and that the work is 
from Him.”’ 

The sequel to that strange conversation is well known to all 
who are acquainted with Cardinal Vaughan’s vigorous life and 
achievements. St. Joseph’s College at Mill Hill began work in 
1866, and its first missionary assignment was in the autumn of 
1871, to work among the American negroes. Vaughan himself 
went with the first missionaries and ‘travelled widely through the 
southern States. He had to return to England and practically gave 
up active work for the Society when he was appointed Bishop of 
Salford in October 1872. But his ardent devotion to the conversion 
of Africa never abated and his brief experience in America had 
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convinced him that the United States had a special part to play 
in bringing the gospel to the black races. In his letter to Cardinal 
Gibbons in 1889 he developed that conception boldly. The 
phenomenal Catholic expansion in the United States itself 
suggested that the time had come for extension into other 
continents. 

‘**Your Church,”’ he wrote to the American Cardinal, ‘‘must be 
heir to something beyond your natural and national gifts ; it must 
be heir also to the great missionary spirit of St. Patrick. With the 
enterprise, therefore, the courage, skill and adaptability of the 
American conjoined with the Catholic and Apostolic spirit of the 
missioner—permit me to say it—your Church ought to produce a 
race of foreign missioners which should take the lead during the 
next century in the evangelization of the heathen world.” It was 
‘not without a singular dispensation of Providence’’, he went on, 
‘‘that millions of Africans were carried over to the States, that 
there they grew up under your hand, learning your manners, your 
habits, your civilization, your religion. The time of their pupilage 
is over ; you have set them free and made them your equals before 
the law. And now Ethiopia stretches forth her hands to you... . 
It is but natural to hope and expect that the greatest triumph of 
Christianity in Africa should come from America, through its 
population of European and African descent bound together in 
the cause of Christ.”’ 

Again he quoted Manning, dealing directly and trenchantly 
with the argument that there was too much to be done at home. 
Vaughan described it at once as a “‘poor excuse”’ to argue that the 
negro population in the United States must be evangelized first 
and ‘‘above all that you cannot overtake the growing demands of 
your population of European descent’”’. Manning had dealt with 
precisely the same argument twenty years previously, and his 
words might apply to any country. “‘It is quite true,” Manning 
had said then, ‘‘we have need of men and means at home; and 
it is because we have need of men and means at home, and of 
more men and of more means by a great deal than we as yet 
possess, that I am convinced that we ought to send both men and 
means abroad. It is because I believe that in enriching others we 
shall impoverish ourselves that I therefore believe it to be our 
duty; and I believe it to be strictly in accordance with the letter 
and the spirit of Our Master’s example, of Whom it is said ‘Who 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor, that we 
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through His poverty might be rich’. I am entirely convinced that 
if we desire to find the surest way to multiply immensely our own 
material means in this country for our works at home, it is by 
not limiting the expansion of Charity, and by not paralysing the 
zeal of self-denial. Holy Scripture teaches us that there are those 
who give and are yet enriched, and there are those who with- 
hold from giving and are always in want. I believe that this 
applies most strictly to the present case. We have the promise 
‘Give and it shall be given unto you’, ‘freely you have received, 
freely give’; not calculating whether that which we give will 
impoverish, but trusting in the Giver of all good gifts, that if we 
use rightly that which He has bestowed upon us, He will abun- 
dantly multiply our substance.” 

Manning’s genuine interest in the Foreign Missions was never 
more vigorously expressed. He had himself given his approval to 
Vaughan’s desire to leave England as a foreign missionary years 
earlier, and there can have been few young priests whom he would 
be so sorry to lose at that most difficult stage in England. Vaughan 
himself never aspired to the heights of statesmanship, whether 
ecclesiastical or political, which Manning easily achieved. But 
Vaughan, with his blunt and unquestioning British patriotism, 
had a vision of the part to be played by the English-speaking peo- 
ples in the Church’s revival. He spoke with disarming simplicity 
and candour as a British patriot in the conclusion of his letter to 
the Irish-American Cardinal Gibbons. ‘“‘Let me be bold to urge 
one consideration,’’ he wrote, ‘‘as my apology for addressing you 
upon this subject, viz. that the future of the world is with the 
English-speaking race. According to all calculations its language, 
its wealth, its energy and influence, its civilization and therefore 
its religion, will become dominant, at least beyond the boundaries 
of the old Continent of Europe. This consideration justifies any 
Bishop belonging to the English-speaking race in raising his voice, 
however feeble, and crying out to his brethren to consider well 
the part which their race has to play in the future of Christendom ; 
to prepare betimes, to stir up the Apostolic spirit; to enlarge the 
hearts of the people; to found Foreign Missionary Societies and 
Colleges; and in a word to develop, and enlarge the organiza- 
tions and resources which the Church must look to for the con- 
version of the unevangelized world. . . . The Holy See looks to 
the vigorous English-speaking nations to make up for defections 
at home, by helping Blessed. Peter to press more zealously than 
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ever into the great unconverted countries of the world. Here then 
is our common interest, our common missions, binding us together 
by another bond of love, in our Master’s service.” 


DENIS GwyYNN. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF CHURCH PROPERTY 


F we are to believe our progressive intellectuals, be they his- 

torians recording the past or journalists reporting the present, 
one of the principal Vested Interests (alias Forces of Reaction) 
with which every popular-front movement has to reckon is the 
Wealth of the Church. The political value of this slogan lies 
largely in the fact that men are accustomed to think of real 
property as realizable in terms of ready money, and to conclude 
that those who control a great deal of such property must neces- 
sarily dispose of a great deal of ready money. Ignoring the patent 
fact that the enjoyment of magnificent cathedrals, for which, 
admittedly, no modern contractor would care to hazard an esti- 
mate, does not prevent the clergy of, say, France, Spain and Italy 
from living a hand-to-mouth existence, they confuse control with 
ownership, and argue, from the analogy of commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings, that a body which administers such imposing 
assets must necessarily pay fat dividends to its fortunate share- 
holders. Assuming gratuitously that the Church is the clergy, they 
conclude that a well-found Church means a wealthy clergy; that 
curés and capitalists are miscreants of the same deep-dyed brand. 
It may be worth while, therefore, if only as a corrective of this 
mistaken notion, to discover who precisely are the owners of this 
immense and world-wide property. 

Historically, it is perhaps salutary to note, the first universally 
admitted claimant was the poor.! For the first four centuries the 
Church consisted mainly of urban settlements, each with its 
bishop and presbyterium, who, as a rule, lived in common and ad- 
ministered all temporal goods and monies contributed by the 

1 For an exhaustive exposition of the case for the poor, by one who supported it, 


see Thomassin, Vetus et Nova Ecclesiae Disciplina, t. III, 1. iii, c. xxvi-xxxili. Cf. also 
Fourneret, Biens Ecclesiastiques, in the Dict. Théol. Cath., t. I, p. i, cols. 854-7. 
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faithful as a massa communis, destined by intention and belonging 
by right to the poor. Indeed, the patrimony of a church was con- 
sidered to be indistinguishable from that of the poor, and if the 
clergy were admitted to a share, it was largely because they had 
rendered themselves voluntarily poor by devoting all their time 
and energy to the service of Christ.1 That, apparently, was the 
sense in which the Church understood the dictum of St. Paul, that 
‘‘they who preach the gospel, should live by the gospel’’.? 

When, however, in the fifth century, the growing Church 
turned its energies to the foundation of hospitals, orphanages and 
other charitable institutions, each requiring its own property and 
maintenance, a reorganization of the primitive system became 
imperative. Many difficulties had first to be overcome, but a solu- 
tion was eventually found in a fourfold division of the massa 
communis. All donations were still paid into this central fund, but 
from it the bishop assigned one portion to the clergy (which, in 
practice, still meant the presbyterium of the cathedral church), one 
to himself for diocesan purposes (which, at that time, included a 
large measure of hospitality to visiting Christians), one to the ex- 
penses of public worship (what we would call the fabrica ecclesiae 
cathedralis), and one to the poor.® 

But other difficulties soon arose. With the rapid spread of 
Christianity to the countryside, in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
when whole nations were led into the Church by their barbarian 
lords, the outlying communities, hitherto served by supplies from 
the cathedral, grew rapidly in number and importance, and even- 
tually established themselves as self-supporting units, each with 
its own church and resident clergy. Strictly speaking, the goods 
and revenues of these daughter churches should have been lumped 
together in the massa communis of the mother church (the diocese), 
and then submitted to the fourfold. partition; but it was evidently 
necessary, in the nature of things, to grant them the usufruct at 
least of their immovable property, and eventually, under the 
Carolingian regime, this concession was extended, by prescrip- 
tion, to movable property as well. The daughter churches ceased, 


1 Indeed, it would appear from a remark of St. Augustine, that the removal of a 
pauper’s name from the canon was a penalty juridically analogous to the degradation 
of a cleric.—Contra Epist. Parmenian., |. III, c. xvi; P.L. XLII, col. 94. 

2 I Cor. ix, 14. St. Jerome, for example, says: ““Apostolus Paulus, qui altari, inquit, 
serviunt, de altari participant, et vivunt. Permittitur tibi, O Sacerdos, ut vivas de altari, 
non ut luxurieris.”—ZIn Michaeam, |. I, c. iv; P.L., XXV, col. 1241. 

SDecretum Gratiani, causa 12, qu. 2, c. 28. 
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in general, to pay their revenue into the common diocesan fund, 
and, in many places, the bishop ceased even to claim his quarter 
share. 

By the thirteenth century the share-out was complete and the 
primitive axiom, “‘bona ecclesiae, bona pauperum’”’, could no 
longer be accepted in anything like a literal sense. St. Thomas 
Aquinas was careful, therefore, to distinguish between eccle- 
siastical resources which are primarily assigned to the needs of 
the poor, and by consequence to the needs of the ministry, and 
those which have been primarily assigned to the use of the minis- 
try.2 The former belong to the poor by strict right and any mis- 
appropriation induces a duty of restitution : the latter can only be 
said to belong to the poor to the extent in which they are super- 
fluous, and that only by ecclesiastical law.* 

Once it became clear that the poor could no longer be regarded 
as the direct owners, or even as the principal destinataires, of 
ecclesiastical property, canonists began to look around for other 
claimants ; though the question did not become really acute until 
the civil power cast greedy eyes upon the Church’s estate. It has 
now been authoritatively settled,* but a brief examination of the 
various subjects of ownership whose claims have been advanced 
will not be out of place.® 

It is hardly necessary to rebut the claim of the civil authority ; 
for even if every penny of ecclesiastical wealth could be proved to 
have come from its subjects, the fact remains that the Church, 
as a perfect society, supreme and self-sufficient in its own order, 
‘thas an innate right to acquire, retain and administer temporal 
property in pursuance of its proper ends, freely and independently 
of the civil power’’®; and therefore once the citizen has made 
over his property to the Church, it passes outside the sphere even 
of legitimate State control. Nor can the view be sustained that 
the property of each parish is vested in the collectivity of parish- 


1 It was an analogous arrangement, introduced by the laity about the ninth cen- 
tury, that gave rise to the modern benefice. Funds were established by individual 
benefactors, the usufruct of which was attached to a spiritual function, in such a way 
that the person entitled to perform the function was likewise entitled to benefit by the 
revenue, at least to the extent of maintenance. That; as is clear, is the essence of our 
modern beneficial system, which was more or less fully evolved by the twelfth century. 

2 [I-ITae, qu. clxxxv, a. 7; Quodl. vi, a. 12. 

3 The substance of this law is still maintained in canon 1473. 

* Can. 1499, §2. 

5 For further detail, cf. Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, t. IV, n. 739ss.; Vromant, 
De Bonis Ecclesiae Temporalibus, n. 47ss. ; 

® Can. 1495, §1. 
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ioners; because their consent is not necessary either to the erec- 
tion, or administration, or suppression of the parish, nor do they 
constitute a juridical person: the parish does, but not the 
parishioners, There is perhaps more substance in the view of 
Navarrus (A.D. 1493-1586) that church property belongs to God, 
or to Christ; not only because all property is radically His, but 
because church property in particular, by reason of its special 
dedication, has frequently been described as “‘the patrimony of 
Christ’’. But we are seeking to determine ownership in the 
juridical sense, and God cannot be called the juridical subject of 
ownership, unless we are prepared to declare Him the subject 
also of debts and obligations. 

It is indeed this necessary connection of rights with obligations 
which ultimately decides the issue, even in respect of such prima 
facie claimants as the Holy See and the Universal Church. The 
Pope may be said to have altum dominium (though Wernz con- 
siders it an unfortunate expression), in the sense that it rests with 
him, as supreme head of this self-sufficient society which is the 
Church, to direct and control all its resources to the common 
good, even to the extent of condoning debts and transferring or 
restricting the transfer of church property. But since neither he 
nor the Universal Church can be held responsible for the debts 
and obligations contracted by individual institutions in the Church, 
neither of them can be said to be the direct and immediate owner 
of the property held by such institutions. The Holy See is indeed 
the direct owner of its own patrimony, and, for practical purposes, 
of ecclesiastical property belonging to the faithful in general, as 
also, by special arrangement, of property held by the Franciscan 
and Capuchin orders; but, if we accept the principle that owner- 
ship involves responsibility, the only logical rule for all other 
ecclesiastical property is that which the Code of Canon Law has 
adopted, namely ‘“‘the ownership of goods belongs, under the 
supreme authority of the Holy See, to that moral person which 
has legitimately acquired them’’.? 

To appreciate the canonical import of this dictum we must 
note that all moral persons in the Church have the right to ac- 


4The same consideration applies to the Saint to whom a particular property 
has been dedicated. To speak of some property as “given to our Lady’’, indicates the 
purpose of the gift, rather than the consignee. ‘3 
® Can. 1499, §2. By a “moral person” is here meant any corporation or institution 


which is canonically recognized or erected as a distinct subject of rights and duties 
in the Church. Cf. can. 100. 
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quire, retain and administer their own property, in accordance 
with canon law,! and that all and only such property is eccle- 
siastical.2 These facts need stressing, because, here in England, 
they do not altogether harmonize with our civil practice. English 
civil law does not recognize ecclesiastical moral persons as valid 
subjects of ownership, and for civil purposes therefore’ we have 
found it convenient, if not necessary, to vest church property in 
‘“‘a vast and highly complicated congeries of trusts’’,? which do 
not correspond with the canonical owners. The point we want to 
emphasize is that this arrangement is valid for civil purposes only. 
The fact that all the property owned by the parishes of a given 
diocese is legally vested in a diocesan board of trustees does not 
alter the canonical position: it does not make such property 
canonically diocesan in ownership. Every moral person, inferior 
to the Holy See, is, of course, answerable to some higher authority 
for the manner in which it administers church property, but, 
within the limits prescribed by canon law, and notwithstanding 
any civil arrangement to the contrary, it retains its right to ac- 
quire, possess and administer property of its own. This point 
must be clearly understood if the canonical position in any given 
instance is to be correctly estimated. 

But who precisely are these moral persons? Apart from the 
Universal Church and the Holy See, which derive their moral 
personality from the act of Christ, they are of two kinds: first, 
those corporations and institutions which are recognized by the 
law itself as juridical subjects of rights and duties (e.g. dioceses, 
episcopal mensae, diecesan curiae, chapters of canons, churches, 
benefices, seminaries, monasteries and religious orders and con- 
gregations) ; and secondly, those religious or charitable institu- 
tions to which ecclesiastical moral personality has been specially 
granted by formal decree of the proper authority (e.g. organically 
constituted confraternities).4 The former acquire moral person- 
ality by the mere fact of canonical existence ; and so, for example, 
as soon as a parish is canonically established, it automatically 





, Can. 1495, §2; can. 69 coll. cum can. 687. 2 Can. 1497, §1. 
derson, “The War Damage Act and Catholic Charities’, THe CLercy 
vines Vol. XXII, Pp. 313. 

“Ce cans. 99-100. It might be thought that, since Christ Himself instituted the 
episcopate, a diocese enjoys moral personality by divine law. But although Christ 
ordained that there should be bishops and dioceses, He cannot be said to have 
specifically determined any particular see, except that of St. Peter at Rome; all other 
dioceses count, therefore, as ecclesiastical erections. Cf. Ojetti, Comment. in Codicem, 
1. II, Romae, 1929, p. 121, nota 2. 


Vol. xxvi B** 
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becomes capable of direct ownership. The latter, in order to possess 
ecclesiastical property in their own right, require not merely to 
come into being but to be formally and authoritatively erected as 
moral persons.1 Until then, they are either approved ecclesiastical 
associations, without distinct personality, whose property is there- 
fore vested in some superior moral person, or else they are lay 
institutions owning lay property. 

A few particular examples may help to explain the practical 
application of these principles. A seminary, for example, becomes 
a moral person (non-collegiate, incidentally) as soon as it is 
canonically established. Thereafter, any property to which it es- 
tablishes a valid title of ownership, by gift, purchase, or prescrip- 
tion, is vested in the moral person of the seminary. Thus even a 
diocesan seminary is not, strictly speaking, diocesan property : its 
temporalities are as much under episcopal control as any diocesan 
property,” but they belong canonically to its juridical self, so much 
so that any transference of its goods or revenues to the diocese 
would count as alienation. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
chapters, churches, parishes, benefices, and all other institutions 
which, once established, derive their moral personality from the 
law itself. Their temporalities are subject, in administration, to 
the vigilance of the proper authority,® and, within the limits de- 
fined by law, can be taxed and otherwise burdened by authority ;* 
but they do not belong to that authority. Their material self 
belongs, so to speak, to their juridical self. 

There should be no canonical difficulty, therefore, in deciding 
a property issue, if the institution concerneds one of those which 
are moral persons by law. Once it establishes a valid title to 
property of any kind, such property is its own and cannot be 
alienated, either by the administrator or by his superior, except 
in the measure authorized by Canon Law.®5 Practical difficulties 
are more likely to arise in regard to those institutions (e.g. schools, 
clubs, hospitals, orphanages and pious associations) which, though 
capable of ecclesiastical personality, do not possess it, unless it has 
been specially granted to them by a formal decree of the legitimate 
superior. And even here there is no canonical problem; for if 
such an institution can be shown to have acquired personality by 





1 Cf. cans. 687, 691, §1. 2 Can. 1357, §1. 

3 Cf. cans. 1519, §1, 1525, §1. 

* Cf. cans. 1355-6 (éributum pro seminariis) ; can. 1429 (pensio beneficialis) ; can. 1504 
(cathedraticum) ; cans. 1505-6. . 

5 Cf. cans, 1530 ss. 
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decree, its status in regard to property is exactly the same as that, 
say, of a diocese or parish: in other words, it is the direct and 
immediate owner of any property which it has legitimately ac- 
quired. The solution in any individual case depends, therefore, 
on a point of fact, the issue of a decree; but since this cannot be 
settled a priori, we must be content to indicate what usually 
happens in a few selected instances. 

Schools could be erected as distinct moral persons, but apart 
from seminaries they are usually vested in some superior moral 
person, parochial schools belonging to the parish which has ac- 
quired them by legitimate act, and secondary schools and colleges 
belonging to the diocese or religious order responsible for estab- 
lishing or conducting them : a few, mainly private schools, are lay- 
owned, The same is roughly true of most of our Catholic clubs and 
social institutes: they either belong to the parish (or diocese), 
which has acquired them by purchase or other valid natural 
title, or else they remain the lay property of a group of private 
persons. Seldom, if ever, will they be self-owned moral persons, 
erected as such by decree. Catholic hospitals and orphanages are 
perhaps more likely to have been granted this status, but, as a rule, 
even they will be vested either in some other moral person (e.g. a 
diocese or a religious congregation), or in some lay association 
(e.g. the S.V.P.), or in some lay board of trustees. 

Indeed, confraternities, strictly so-called, constitute the only 
predetermined case ; for they can only come into being by a decree 
which erects them as ecclesiastical moral persons.? Other pious 
associations (including some so-called ‘‘confraternities’’) may fall 
into any one of three categories. They may have been granted 
separate personality—in which case, of course, they are the direct 
owners of their own legitimately acquired property, being answer- 
able for its administration only to the local Ordinary ;° but fre- 
quently they will be found to have been approved only in an 
adoptive manner, which takes them under the wing of the Church, 
without conferring distinct personality,* in which case their 


1 Can. 1500 provides for the case in which the parish has been divided. 

* Cf. cans. 707-8. A confraternity, in the strict sense, is a sodality, constituted 
after the manner of an organic body, for the primary purpose of promoting public 
corporate worship. 

ey are not answerable to the parish priest, unless the local Ordinary has so 

decreed (can. 691). Certain associations, established in churches of exempt religious, 
are exempt from the direct control even of the local Ordinary (c. 690). 
* Can. 686, §1, coll. cum, can. 687. 
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property will be vested in the moral person immediately respon- 
sible for their administration (i.e. a diocese, a parish, or a religious 
order). Others still (e.g: the S.V.P.), though highly commended 
by ecclesiastical authority, retain their lay status; but their 
property, being their own, is neither ecclesiastical nor subject 
directly to ecclesiastical control. 

In determining the ownership of particular offerings special 
regard must always be paid to the donor’s intention, but other- 
wise the same principles hold good. Thus offerings made to the 
Bishop, directly or indirectly, other than those which are clearly 
given to him intuitu personae, are presumed to be given for diocesan 
purposes and count as diocesan property ; for although the will of 
the donor governs the disposal of the offering, it is canon law that 
decides the subject of ownership. The same applies, mutatis mutandis, 
to anything collected by or given to a parish priest, or to any 
other administrator of church property: ‘‘nisi contrarium probe- 
tur, praesumendum ea quae donantur rectoribus ecclesiarum, 
etiam religiosorum, esse ecclesiae donata’’.! Hence not only 
money and goods received by a parish priest in answer to an 
appeal for his maintenance, his church, chapel of ease, schools, 
club, or any other parochial need, but all bequests and donations 
whatsoever, whether spontaneous or solicited, count as church 
property, unless it is clear from the nature of the case (e.g. manual 
masses), or from the declaration of the donor, that they are a per- 
sonal gift. If, of course, they are only entrusted to the parish priest 
for the benefit of some lay organization, or of some pious associa- 
tion which exists in the parish as a separate moral person, they 
must be handed over to the directors of the body concerned, to 
administer, in the latter case, in accordance with canon 691. But 
otherwise, whatever the particular parochial object for which 
they are given, the ownership can be regarded, for practical 
purposes, as being vested in the parish. 

It is true that, canonically, a parish comprises at least two dis- 
tinct moral persons, the church and the benefice, each of which is 
assumed to have its separate property and revenue; but here in 
England, owing to the practice of the faithful of contributing to 
both indiscriminately, it is customary for parish priests to ad- 
minister their offerings as a single fund vested in the person of the 
parish. Not that the donor’s intention ceases to have any juridical 
value once he has tendered his offering. Indeed, the law is most 


Can. 1536. Cf. also can. 630, §3. 
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insistent on the necessity of respecting his will; and, therefore, 
money contributed for, let us say, a new altar, may not lawfully be 
devoted to school-building, nor, for that matter, may it be simply 
dropped in the till for general parish purposes (including possibly 
the eventual erection of an altar) : it must be devoted to the pur- 
pose for which it was solicited or given, unless it be quite clear 
that the donor consents to its allocation to some other purpose, or 
that his predominant intention was to benefit the parish and that 
he has left the precise allocation to the discretion of the parish 
priest. But whatever be the donor’s intention, once he has surren- 
dered his property to the parish priest for any parochial object 
which is not itself a distinct moral person, or lay organization, it is 
parish property ; and though the parish priest, in disposing of it to 
some parochial purpose other than that intended by the donor, 
sins against fidelity, he is certainly not guilty of alienating church 
property, nor can the donor claim the return of his offering.? 

We began this survey by pointing out that church property 
was originally regarded as belonging to the poor, that it was ad- 
ministered as a stewardship for their benefit, and that no one was 
admitted to share in it except to relieve his poverty. It is as well to 
close by remarking that the same principle is still substantially 
maintained today in canon 1473, which, while assigning to every 
beneficiary the free use of such beneficial fruits as are necessary 
to his honest maintenance, obliges him to devote the residue to 
poor and pious causes. In England, where a parish priest’s bene- 
ficial revenue is commonly defined as that proportion of the com- 
mon parochial income which is necessary to his honest mainten- 
ance (the rest remaining parish money), it is difficult to see how 
there can be any such residue: the parish may have more than it 
needs, but the parish priest, if he judges his proportion correctly, 
will not. Nevertheless, here as elsewhere, the basic principle holds 
good: no beneficiary, save perhaps a cardinal,? may lawfully 
enrich himself, his heirs, or his relatives from the revenue of his 
benefice. He may do as he wills, saving the divine law, with his 
civil patrimony, with manual mass stipends and stole fees,* and 

1“Receptum est hac in re, spectari primum oportere quid largitor voluerit.”— 


Leo XIII, Romanos Pontifices, n. 26; in Westminster Synods, Additiones, No. 1. 

2“Donatio ecclesiae facta at ab eadem legitime acceptata, propter ingratum 
Praelati vel rectoris animum revocari nequit” (can. 1536, §4). 

3 By virtue of can. 239, §1, 19°, cardinals may dispose freely of their beneficial 
revenue, even by will, salvo prasscripto can. 1298. 

* Except where the local Ordinary has included stole fees in the beneficial endow- 
ment, as he may do by virtue of can. 1410. 
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even with the little he may save from his beneficial quota, by living 
more sparingly than he need; for none of these are bona eccle- 
stastica. But as his title to a share in the goods of the Church had 
its origin in the voluntary poverty of those who serve the altar, 
so it extends only to the decent relief of his need. The service of 
the altar is not normally, but neither was it ever meant to be, a 
lucrative profession. 
LAWRENCE L. McREAvy. 


THE MASS: SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL POINTS 


HE Church is, and always has been, a great Psychologist: 
And it is the purpose of this paper to notice how well designed 
the Liturgy of the Mass is to attract and hold the attention of the 
worshipper throughout. We shall not be concerned, except secon- 
darily, with the spiritual realities, but rather with the words and 


actions of the service with a view to showing how well they sub- 
serve the great ends and purposes of the Mass. 


The Urge to Sacrifice 

What is it that makes men all over the world feel the need of 
sacrifice? It seems to be a consciousness of defect. St. Thomas 
writes: ‘‘Natural reason tells man that he is subordinated to a 
superior being, on account of the defects (deficiencies) which he 
feels to be in himself, and in regard to these he needs to be helped 
and directed by some being superior to himself.”! And he goes 
on to say that men signify this subjection by sacrifices. On the 
other hand it would seem that where modern science and progress 
have given men a false feeling of self-sufficiency, then the need for 
sacrifice is hardly felt at all. 


Sanctuary 

If we now consider the Mass itself we notice that on coming 
into church many people experience a feeling of relief and rest— 
their minds and muscles relax. For a church is a sanctuary in the 
sense that it is not only a holy place but also as a refuge from the 


1Summa, II, II, Q. 85, a. 1. 
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world outside. The walls are a psychological protection. Most 
people possess, as it were, several personalities. A man may be at 
one moment a parent in the presence of his child, a husband with 
his wife, and later on have to function as an employer or friend, 
and so on. All this constitutes a strain, and there is need for watch- 
fulness. In church, however, these multiple relationships cease, 
and are replaced by one supreme relationship—that between our- 
selves and God. There is no need for wariness. God knows all. 
Here is rest. 





Tasks and Tensions 

But no one wants to remain long in this condition of relaxa- 
tion. And Mass supplies a pleasing tension, for it is a drama. If 
we compareit with Vespers, forinstance, there isa great difference. 
The latter is more or less uniform in structure. The former is like 
a drama, we are in some suspense till a crisis or consummation 
is reached—that is the Consecration, and, in a way, also the Com- 
munion. Here then is an element of tension which helps to keep 
us alert. It is often possible to note in a congregation the relaxa- 
tion of this tension after the Consecration and Communion—and 
then follows a feeling of satisfaction and accomplishment. 






Attention and Mystery 

Speaking of Attention, it is useful to note that there is some- 
thing rather paradoxical about it. In this blatant age it is often 
assumed that the brighter and clearer a thing is the more is it 
calculated to appeal to our attention. True, such qualities will 
help in attracting attention, but something different is wanted if 
it is to hold it also. We go on attending to something when we do 
not quite know what it is or what it is going to do—when we can’t 
quite ‘‘make out’’ this or that. Here we see the psychological value 
of those elements in the Mass which make for Mystery—the 
silences, the Latin language, the veils and so on. If all were quite 
plain and prominent we should lose interest. Mystery holds us and 


draws us on. Curiosity is an ‘‘impulse towards better cognition’. 
(W. James.) 






Rhythm 

Attention goes in pulses, and cannot be kept stretched in- 
definitely without the danger of a snap. Perhaps neglect of this 
truth is the reason why some good people experience disappoint- 
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ing distractions just when they wish to be specially attentive. The 
Liturgy provided periods of change and rest. Zundel writes: 


The chanting of the Gradual provides this interval of silence, 
and this time of rest in which the teaching just received (in the 
Epistle) can unfold in prayer. . . 


(Splendour of the Liturgy, p. 78.) 


Impression and Expression 

Another important psychological law is that what we receive 
by way of impression must, sooner or later, come out of us by 
some sort of expression, be it emotion, speech, or action. This also 
is duly provided for in the Liturgy. Thus St. Thomas writes: 
‘“*When the Gospel has been read the Creed is sung in which the 
people show that by faith they assent to the doctrine of Christ. . . .” 

And there are no doubt many other examples of this through- 
out the Mass. Perhaps we may here note a similar idea in the 
hymn at Terce from the Roman Breviary. 


Come Holy Ghost who ever One 
Reignest with Father and with Son; 
It is the hour, our souls possess 
With thy full flood of holiness. 


Let flesh and heart and lips and mind 
Sound forth our witness to mankind, 
And love light up our mortal frame 
Till others catch the living flame. 


Introvert and Extrovert 

To return to the Mass, it is interesting to notice the quiet way 
in which our attention is finally directed to the Central Object 
thereof. First our gaze is naturally on the altar. At the Epistle and 
Géspel there is movement from side to side and then (when our 
appetite for wandering is somewhat appeased) the priest remains 
more or less stationary in the middle for the most important part 
of the Mass, and we proceed towards the Consecration and the 
Communion. 

Now though these two parts of the Sacrifice have this in com- 
mon, that they are looked forward to by the people as ends to be 


achieved, yet regarded in another way they are almost the opposite 
of each other. 
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We have all heard of the Extrovert and the Introvert. Roughly 
speaking, the former is a person who is interested in the external 
world and what is going on outside himself and keen to enter 
into relations with other persons and things. The Introvert, on the 
other hand, rather shrinks from his surroundings and wishes to 
withdraw and dwell in the kingdom of his own mind. 

Considering the Mass we may note that before and during the 
consecration everything seems to be done with a view to drawing 
us out of ourselves and concentrating our attention on the Sacred 
Host. Thus the lights and the bells, the raising up of the Host and 
the Chalice, almost demand our attention. We can hardly help 
becoming extroverts for the time being. But when we have re- 
ceived Holy Communion all our attention is taken up with our 
own interior world, now hallowed by the presence of Christ—and 
we are Introverts. All this being said from a psychological point 
of view. 


Focus and Family 

So far we have not considered members of the congregation in 
relation to one another. As Guardini points out, the Laity in the 
Liturgy have little direct dealing with one another. Their rela- 
tions with one another are rather the result of their connexion 
with the Blessed Sacrament and the priest. It is because they more 
or less identify themselves with the priest, as leader, that they feel 
united to one another. (We do not here include the still more 
potent factor—their relation to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament.) 
Thus arises a sort of family feeling all the more powerful because 


it is, psychologically speaking, indirectly produced. But strong and 
valuable withal. To quote Stratton: 


Especially in his religion does the plain man wish the support 
and sympathy of others . . . the end and aim itself stands out and 
seems of greater value because of others’ interest in it. 

(Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 145.) 


And this must surely have its effect in the development of per- 
sonality, for example, as a child attends Mass over a long period. 
Thus Chantepie de la Saussaye claims that the primitive feeling 
of man is not an individualist feeling but one already (one might 
say) collective : ‘‘the individual becomes conscious of himself only 
in relation to his fellows. He does not project his ego into the 
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society, but gets his ego from the society.’’ And this is true, 
probably, also of early and continuous attendance at Mass. ‘‘We 
become conscious of what we ourselves are by imitating others.”’ 
(W. James.) 

In a recent broadcast, ‘‘What’s the Point of Ceremonial?’’, 
Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson suggests that we ‘“‘can express certain 
shades of meaning better and more economically by a gesture 
than by a word’’. And how true this is! Such conceptions as 
reverence, courtesy and even adoration and many others seem to 
come under this category. Probably the lack of “‘manners’’ today 
is largely due to the fact that children have so few examples of 
courteous conduct to copy, surrounded as they are by slackness 
and slang. 

Ceremonial, too, is necessary to enable a number of people to 
take part in some celebration. The Mass serves to unite us to our 
brethren of the present time—and the past. Mr. Williamson says: 
**Within the pattern of ceremonial the individual recognizes his 
dependence on others and so becomes linked in a unique way with 
his kind. But, more than this, he is linked to the past, with his 
own people, and with the contemporary events which happen to 
him.” . 

Similarly Mr. Belloc (Path to Rome), writing of the feeling of 
satisfaction in attending Mass, gives as one of the reasons ‘‘that 
you are doing what the human race has done for thousands upon 
thousands upon thousands of years’. 


Thanksgiving and Memory 

There is a point of psychological interest in regard to our 
thanksgiving after Mass. It is often noticed that in a case of shock 
—perhaps some road accident—the victim fails to remember not 
only -what happened for some time after the crash but also for 
some little time before. Why should this be so? Woodwerth, in his 
Psychology, makes an interesting suggestion. Of learning by heart 
he writes : 


When the active memorizing process ends, is the fixation of 
what has been learned ended too or is there a quiet process of 
consolidation still going on for a few moments at least—some 
sort of growth process in the brain? 

(P. 273.) 
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If so it would seem that a more or less violent accident might 
check such a process of consolidation and so produce amnesia for 
events which happened just before. It certainly does seem quite 
likely that a ‘‘quiet process of consolidation’? takes place from 
time to time—perhaps a regular element in our mental life—a 
kind of tying the sheaves into bundles. We are reminded of the 
man who did very well at the University and whose habit it was 
to read for an hour and then turn out the light and think. These 
considerations may suggést that our thanksgiving after Mass and 
Communion may be another example of the parallel which so 
often exists between the working of nature and of Grace. 


A. G. HERRING. 


THE SEVEN PRAYERS BEFORE MASS 


EVERAL years ago I read an admirable article on priestly 


preparation for Mass; but there was just one small fly in the 
ointment: the author dismissed cavalierly the prayers for each 
day of the week, erroneously ascribed to St. Ambrose. Do not 
suppose that the writer of this note has been brooding over this 
treatment of one of his favourite devotions ever since; but, as a 
slight feeling of resentment occasionally recurs, he hopes that by 
ventilating his grievance it may be relieved. 

A learned Benedictine tells us, in a work on the Black Monks 
of England, that these prayers were almost certainly composed by 
a monk who started life in Ravenna early in the tenth century and 
later settled in the north of France. To me they savour of what 
was best and most liturgical in the Middle Ages. 

A few short extracts and a comment or two will serve my 
purpose. Many of the readers of this Review will readily recall 
the context. To me these pickings seem specially characteristic, 
Let us take them in their natural sequence. 

In the prayer assigned for Sunday there are the telling words, 
‘Sonet ibi sine sono”’ ; and, as in several of the others, a pleasing 
allusion to the angels: ‘‘Beatorum Angelorum pia et fida cus- 
todia ac tutela.”” Not being learned enough to know the meaning 
of ‘‘coenodokia”’, and deeming it unhelpful to devotion, I have 
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deleted it in my “‘Libellus precum’’. It ends eventually—Sunday 
devotions are liable to be long—with what sounds like an echo 
from a commination psalm: ‘‘Pereant illi qui nos perdere fes- 
tinant.” 

The one for Monday is short and delightful. It contains the 
happy phrase ‘‘ubi ima summis et terrena divinis junguntur’’. 
Tuesday’s is also refreshing : ‘‘Sentiat mens mea dulcedinem bea- 
tissimae praesentiae tuae et excubias sanctorum Angelorum 
tuorum in circuitu meo.”’ The ‘‘excubias’’ is a clever touch of 
harmless militarism. 

Wednesday calls for a paragraph to itself. The first half, or 
rather more, is a profession on the part of the priest of his un- 
worthiness to act as an intermediary. It is the ending-up which is 
sometimes condemned : ‘‘Profero etiam, Domine (si digneris pro- 
pitius intueri), tribulationes plebium, pericula populorum, cap- 
tivorum gemitus, miserias orphanorum, necessitates peregrinorum, 
inopiam debilium, desperationes debilium, defectus senum, sus- 
piria juvenum, vota virginum, lamenta viduarum.”’ This masterly 
summary of the woes of mankind may to some seem gruesome in 
days like these. It is indeed a bold facing up to the problem of evil. 
A preacher who, in the midst of modern warfare, had the nerve 
to take it as a text for an evening sermon, defended it on the 
ground that God does acquiesce in the miseries of temporal life 
and accepts them, especially when borne patiently, as a tribute 
paid to His Majesty. There is surely no need to interpret the 
passage Calvinistically, . . . and no reason why it should recall 
the grim anecdote from Ramsay’s collection, of the Scottish 
minister (‘“‘ye ken it the nu’’) who in his discourse represented the 
Almighty as condemning ‘‘in His infinite mercy’—pronounced 
al’ Ecossaise— . . . those who had committed big sins but pleaded 
that they had not known them to be grievous. 

On Thursday we remind Our Lord that He knows the substance 
of which we are made and ask Him to suggest to us petitions so 
that they may be more readily accepted by Him. Friday starts off 
by begging that our sacrifice may bring ‘‘salutem, sanitatem, 
gaudium et refrigerium’’ to the Holy Souls. Then there is an 
honourable allusion to our Blessed Lady and to the sacrifices of 
the Worthies of the Old Testament. 

Saturday, the Christian Sabbath, is, as might be expected— 
‘*Sabbato, O”’—a substantial piece of work. It is full of thought 
and feeling. The following snatches testify to this : “Sana palatum 
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cordis mei ab omni languore, ut nullam praeter te sentiam dul- 
cedinem, . . . Panis candidissimus qui nos semper reficis et nun- 
quam in te deficis. .. . Manducat te angelus ore pleno; manducet 
te peregrinus homo pro modulo suo.” It ends with a fine reference 
to the handing over of the Kingdom to the Father. 

So much for these seven semi-liturgical prayers. The monk 
who composed them has done the Church a good service and may 
well rejoice at their continued success. 

A last word. Some of us feel that we have not time in the early 
morning to say specific vocal prayers before Mass. Might they not 
be said, and maybe with greater profit, the evening before? In- 
deed, looking forward to tomorrow’s Mass is an excellent form of 
preparation. It is only a chosen few who, after all the psalms 
already recited, will feel equal to the five extra ones provided by 
the breviary; but the collects to the Holy Ghost following after 
them are short and devotional and might be distributed over the 
week, 


A. F. Dav, 5.4. 


A SAINT OF THE MONTH 


FEBRUARY 18TH—StT. COLMAN, BISHOP OF 
LINDISFARNE 


ICTRIX causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. Lost causes have 
inspired some of the world’s best poetry, from Homer on- 
wards, and it is part, at least, of the appeal of St. Colman that 
his life is largely the story of a lost cause. The name, once very 
common in Ireland, seems to be derived from the Latin columba, 





1 The Annals of the Four Masters mention eight Saints Colman for the seventh cen- 
tury alone, not including, though he belongs to that period, the delightful hermit of 
Arranmore and founder of the monastery of Kilmacduagh who tamed a mouse to be 
his alarm-clock and a gnat (culex) to act as his bookmarker: “‘Mus enim ita viro Dei 
famulabatur, ut ultra statas . . . horas eum non permitteret dormire, sed quando 
natura vigiliis, orationibus, aliisque austeritatibus fatigata, somnum ampliorem quam 
viri Dei rigida vota praefixerat, lassis artubus postularet, nunc vestes rodendo, nunc 
auriculas mordendo, eum ab omni quiete revocaret. Gratum erat viro Dei ejusmodi 
obsequium. . . . Sed et culicis obsequia vix minus miranda. Quando enim vir Dei piae 
lectioni vacabat, culici super ejus codicem cursitanti mandabat ut lineam ad quam 
ipse, alio avocatus vel aliter occupandus, sistebat, observaret usque dum reversus ipse 
inchoatam denuo continuaret lectionem ; quod et culex infallibiliter faciebat” (Colgan, 
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for it means the same thing, a dove. It fitted our Saint, who was 
the most peaceable of men, to perfection. He comes into history, 
like the King of Salem, out of the blue, without father, without 
mother, without genealogy. All that is known of him for certain 
is written in three chapters of the English St. Bede, who highly 
disapproved of his views but loved and venerated his character. 
One of Colman’s many services to England is that he illuminates 
Bede’s own extremely lovable character. Bede could not quite 
make Colman out, a thing that has happened a few times sub- 
sequently in the relations of Englishmen and Irishmen. It irri- 
tated him that so good a man should have been so obstinate in 
his loyalty to the traditions of Iona. He spoke a few bitter words 
about those traditions, even calling them heresy and schism, 
which was utterly unfair, but then went on in his grand generous 
way to pay the defeated Irishman and his monks one of the love- 
liest tributes ever laid at the feet of sanctity. 

Bede takes for granted that Colman had come from over the 
water to Iona, perhaps as a little boy. Monasticism at that period 
liked to catch its postulants young, but in Ireland the custom was 
commoner than elsewhere owing to the native institution of 
fosterage.1 Anyhow, Colman learned to love every rock and bush 
and bird and beast of his Iona, over which still brooded as a liv- 
ing cherished memory the great spirit of St. Columba. Columba 
died in 597, within a few months of the landing of St. Augustine 
in Kent. Twenty years later, Iona extended its hospitality to two 
pagan lads who were to become famous in Christian history, 
Oswald and Oswy, sons of the last unbaptized king of Northum- 
bria. Sixteen years they remained with the monks or under their 
protection, and on them too the magical island laid its spell. Dur- 
ing that time, their father’s supplanter, King Edwin, was shep- 
herded gently into the Church by the infinitely patient St. 
Paulinus, after the council so vividly described by Bede when a 
nameless thane preached the little homily of the sparrow, com- 
paring human existence to its flight through a lighted hall warm 


Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, Louvain 1645, t. i, sub die III Februarii, p. 244). Miracles 
attributed to saints by uninspired hagiographers often make the dreariest reading, 
but that one of the gnat is distinctly original, and its inventor, who was not the 
immensely learned Franciscan John Colgan, deserves a salute, especially as his hero 
occurs in this month of February. Father Colgan, however, defends the authenticity 
of the story, and there is, in fact, no particular reason why it should not have been 
true. Four Jesuit professors of Louvain paid Colgan himself a very touching tribute, 
printed at the beginning of his folio: ““We have observed,” they wrote, “‘his tireless 
diligence in exploring the libraries here and elsewhere. His labours for the saints of 
Ireland knew no limit, and he slaved away at the task almost to the ruin of his health. 
May the saints whom he has made known to the world be his glory.” The Jesuits 
swallowed the gnat, mouse and other miscellaneous fauna of the great tome without 
the slightest demur. 
1 Ryan, Irish Monasticism, London 1931, pp. 207-16. 
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with a soft fire, “from winter to winter”. The King’s conversion 
led to the establishment of Roman Paulinus, a tall, thin, great- 
hearted man, as first bishop of Roman York. Bede pictures him 
for us on circuit with his royal proselyte, “doing nothing else 
from morning to evening” but preach to the humble folk of the 
hills and dales the salvation of Jesus. We are not told how a monk 
from the Coelian Hill made himself understood by the unlettered 
peasantry of Northumbria, and very likely they did not under- 
stand much, but were happy to follow the lead of their good King 
who had given them drinking-fountains and public baths, and 
achieved such peace and order that, as Bede puts it, “‘a weake 
woman might have walked with her new borne babe over all the 
yland even from sea to sea, without anie damage or danger’’.’ 
But this idyllic state of affairs did not long endure. In 633 the 
nominal British Christian Cadwallon, King of North Wales, put- 
ting race before religion, joined forces with the formidable heathen 
Penda to defeat and slay Edwin at the battle of Heathfield. Then 
was there ‘“‘a verie greavouse persecution in the church and a 
fowle murder of the Northumberlandes’, carried out by the 
recreant Cadwallon, a man “more feerce and barbarouse then 
was any heathen or paynim’’.? 

For a year, Bede’s “‘annus exosus’’, the slaughter and destruc- 
tion continued, with only one bright and gallant name to relieve 
the darkness, that of the good Roman, James the Deacon, a man 
“cunning in song and music’, who, fearless of the murdering 
Cadwallon, stayed at his post when Bishop Paulinus fled. By some 
sad oversight of the martyrologists, this humble apostle, who 
“toke manie preys out of the divels teathe’”’ and ought to be Eng- 
land’s patron saint of plain chant, has never been canonized.* His 
half-forgotten name is not irrelevant in this place, for he was the 
forerunner of the masterful Wilfrid, and stood beside him that day 
thirty years later when he argued poor St. Colman out of Eng- 
land. To brave Roman James there came rescue from Irish Iona, 


1The History of the Church of Englande. Translated by Thomas Stapleton. Antwerp 
1565. Newly published, Oxford 1930, p. 147. Stapleton’s translation of Bede, the first 
to be made since the time of King Alfred, was dedicated to Queen Elizabeth in hopes 
of influencing her against the reformers. 

9 Bede has nothing good to say about Cadwallon, but he rather admired Penda, 
who, he tells us, persecuted only “‘such as bearing the name of Christians, lived not 
according to the faithe they professed . .. men wretched and worthely to be spited . . .” 

® Bede’s account of James is in Book ii, chapter 20; Stapleton’s translation, p. 159. 
“He saw the overthrow of the earthly power which upheld the Church; he saw vio- 
lence, death, and apostasy on every side; he heard the reasons which satisfied his 
ecclesiastical chief that it was his duty to depart; he knew that Paulinus and his com- 
—_ were going to a land where they would find safety and honour, yet he would 
not leave God’s people in their day of trial, nor cease from the work to which his Lord 
had called him” (Hunt, A History of the English Church . . . to the Norman Conquest, 
London 1899, pp. 70-1). 
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where, sad to tell, they did not sing the Gregorian way, nor shave 
their polls aright, nor, worst of all, keep Easter on the proper 
Sunday. Towards the end of the year 634 the royal refugee 
Oswald, then grown to man’s estate, issued from his retreat among 
the Scots, gathered an English troop around him, and on some 
high ground behind the Roman Wall seven miles or so north of 
Hexham gave battle to Cadwallon and his host of bloodthirsty 
Britons. The night before this famous fight which so thrilled the 
patriotic heart of Bede, Oswald, asleep fully armed in his tent, 
had a vision of St. Columba, that most Irish of Irishmen. The 
Saint, who seemed to be standing in the midst of the camp with 
his shining robe spread in protection over all save a little portion 
of the English army, bade Oswald give battle at once, for the Lord 
would be with him. The great victory that followed brought Iona 
to England. No sooner was. Oswald established in his father’s 
wooden palace at lonely wind-swept Bamburgh, that village of 
wonderful memories, than he appealed to his Irish friends for 
help in the evangelization of Northumbria, and God sent him 
Aidan, “a man of marvailous mekenesse, godlinesse, and modestie : 
and one that had a zele in Gods quarrell, although not in every 
point according to knouledg, for he was wont to kepe Easter 
sunday from the fourtenth day after the chaunge of the mone, 
until the twentith, according to the custom of his country, wherof 
we have divers times made mencion.’”? 

Indeed yes, dear Bede often mentions it. That blessed Paschal 
question which gave so many headaches to the ancient Popes 
and Fathers obsessed his gentle English soul. He described the 
Irish as ““gentem innoxiam et nationi Anglorum semper amicis- 
simam’’,® but when it came to a matter of epacts and lunar cycles 
he had no patience with the friendly race at all. However, the 
controversy remained in abeyance during Aidan’s golden age at 
Lindisfarne, that Holy Island off the storm-beaten Northumbrian 
coast which he fashioned into a second Iona, and from which he 
and his successors, Saints Finan and Colman, led out the men 
they-had trained, English and Irish, to carry the Gospel from the 
Firth of Forth to the Wash and the Bristol Channel.. St. Cedd, 
one of Aidan’s Northumbrian scholars at Lindisfarne who spoke 
Irish fluently, first bearded in his Mercian den the fierce old 


1 Bede does not give the story of the vision, but it is told by his contemporary, 
St. Adamnam, in his Life of St. Columba. Adamnam heard it from his predecessor 
as abbot of Iona, Failbhe, who had it from Oswald’s own lips (Acta Sanctorum, Junii, 
t. ii, p. 199). 

2 Bede, iii, 3; in Stapleton’s reprinted translation, pp. 166-7. 

® Historia ecclesiastica, iv, 26. Stapleton’s translation has a smile in it: ‘“Harmelesse 
seely people, which had ever been great frindes to the English nation.” 
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Penda, slayer of five kings, including the peerless St. Oswald,’ and 
then penetrated to London to become bishop of the East Saxons. 
Meantime, his more famous brother St. Chad, another of Aidan’s 
scholars who had done part of his training in Irelarid, laboured 
in the North until in old age made bishop of Lichfield, where he 
‘died of the Plague in 672, calling his dread disease in Franciscan 
fashion “‘that lovable guest who hath been wont of late to visit 
our brotherhood”. None of those humble men with their odd 
tonsures and narrow Celtic outlook had St. Wilfrid’s privilege 
of travel in Italy, but “in Columba, Aidan, Colman and their dis- 
ciples we seem to see something of that absolute indifference to 
wealth, that kinship with Nature and her children, that almost 
passionate love for Poverty and the Poor which, six centuries 
later, was to shed a halo round the head of Francis of Assisi’’.? 
The masterful statesman saints, the Wilfrids and Theodores, are 
necessary, but one’s heart goes out to those others and their kin, 
such as the dear old contemporary Deeside farmer, St. Nathalan, 
who prayed as he ploughed and held that of all the work of the 
world “‘the cultivation of the soil comes nearest to heavenly 
contemplation’’.® 

When St. Colman succeeded St. Finan as bishop of Lindis- 
farne, meaning bishop of all Northumbria, in a.p. 661, the bright 
day of the Island missionaries was nearly done, though St. Cuth- 
bert had not yet added the lustre of his glorious name to the 
monastery’s annals. That same year the Paschal controversy, 
which was a question rather of mathematics and astronomy than 
of religion, came to a head, and the monks of Ripon, an offshoot 
of Aidan’s Old Melrose on the Tweed, including Cuthbert him- 
self and his abbot St. Eata, described by Bede as “‘the gentlest 
soul in the world’’, were expelled from their home by King Oswy’s 
son Alhfrith because they would not abandon the traditional 
Irish way of computing the incidence of Easter Sunday. In their 
place Alhfrith installed his friend and mentor, the great Wilfrid, 

1 Oswald was defeated and killed by Penda in 641, at a place probably to be 
identified with Oswestry, meaning Oswald’s tree. His brother Oswy, who was with 
him at Iona, succeeded and for the following thirty years held the Northumbrian 
sceptre in his capable Christian hands. It is an interesting fact that all Penda’s children 
became excellent Christians and some of them were even venerated as saints. St. 


Finan himself baptized Peada, Penda’s son and heir, shortly before the terrible old 
champion of Woden fell to Oswy’s sword at the battle of the Winwaed near Leeds 
in A.D. 654. 

2 Hodgkin (T.), The History of England from the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest, 
London 1906, p. 155. This volume is by the same genial and, delightful scholar, 
Quaker and banker by profession, who wrote the great work, Italy and Her Invaders. 

’“Cum inter cunctas hominum exercitationes agriculturam rusticam supernae 
contemplationi propius accedere didicerat, suis propriis manibus, quamquam ex 
nobili familia fuerat, colendi agros artem exercuit’” (Breviarium Aberdonense, pars 


hyemalis, London 1854, Januarii, folio xxv, verso). St. Nathalan died a.p. 678, two 
years after St. Colman. 
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who, though also an “old boy” of Lindisfarne, had been to Rome 
and come home more Roman than the Romans themselves. 
Only, with his new-born enthusiasm for the coronal tonsure and 
the Paschal table of Dionysius Exiguus,' he does not appear to 
have acquired much of the tolerant, adaptable, understanding 
mind of the Roman Church. Handsome and charming as well as 
holy, Wilfrid could also be uncommonly ruthless. He declared a 
sort of tonsorial and astronomical war against the children of St. 
Colman, and found, to Colman’s grief, a sturdy ally in the Irish 
monk Ronan, who also had travelled and seen the world. Be- 
sides, Ronan had the deadly argument in his quiver that the 
southern half of his and Colman’s native land had been keeping 
the Dionysian Easter for more than a generation.? But Wilfrid’s 
best advocate was King Oswy’s Queen, Eanfled, who had been 
bred in the Roman tradition by her friend and saviour, St. 
Paulinus. Oswy himself, who spoke Irish like a native, remained 
true to Iona in this matter of the moon,,a circumstance that did 
not make for concord in the House of Northumbria. As the year 
665 approached the need for some settlement became obvious, 
for otherwise the King would then be joyfully celebrating his 
Celtic Easter while the Queen was still only at her Roman Palm 
Sunday. 

The Frankish bishop named Agilbert, who had succeeded St. 
Birinus at Dorchester after a period of study in Ireland, appears to 
have suggested, while on a visit to Northumbria in 664, that a 
conference of the main parties concerned might be the best way 
to obtain a solution of the Paschal problem. King Oswy and his 
son from their opposed standpoints readily agreed, and so came 
about that famous meeting of kings, bishops, priests and nuns 
known to us, by the unintended beneficence of the Danes who 


1 The great sixth-century monk to whom we owe our A.D. and B.c. This Christian 
method of reckoning the years from the birth of our Lord instead of from the birth of 
Rome was a direct outcome of the Paschal imbroglio, and appears for the first time in 
Denis’s Easter table, which was adopted by the Roman Church and eventually by the 
whole of Western Christendom. Denis himself was a few years too late in his establish- 
ment of the Christian year 1, with the paradoxical result that we have to date the 
first Christmas from 7—4 B.c. , 

2 The Southern Irish had been converted to the Roman usage at the time of 
Aidan’s mission to Northumbria by the exhortations of Pope Honorius I of clouded 
memory, to whom England owed her St. Birinus, and by the good reasoning of their 
own extraordinarily learned St. Cummian. But Iona and its dependent monasteries 
in the north of Ireland held to the tradition of St. Patrick, St. Columba, and St. 
Columbanus, who on this matter was fierce, for another seventy years. The odd thing 
is that that tradition came straight from Rome itself, a fact apparently unknown to 
St.. Wilfrid. St. Bede as usual tries to be fair to those with whom he disagrees and 
points out more than once that, though wrong about the day of the moon, the Iona 
men were right about the day of the week, keeping Easter, as they did, always on a 
Sunday, and therefore in no way appertaining to the condemned sect of the Quarto- 
decimans, 
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destroyed, rebuilt and renamed the original and unpronounceable 
Streanaeshalch of Bede, as the Synod of Whitby, though synod 
it neither was nor pretended to be. At Whitby, on a cliff fronting 
the sea, stood the great double-monastery of monks and nuns 
ruled with the poise and suavity of a Benedict or Bernard by the 
spiritual child of Lindisfarne, high-born St. Hilda, “whome all 
that knewe her were wont to call mother for her notable grace 
and godlinesse”’. At Hilda’s monastery and under her inspiration 
English poetry was born with the herdsman Caedmon, and there 
also, in 664, English and Irish sanctity crossed swords in a debate 
which has been described as “‘one of the great turning-points in 
the history of the race’’.! What a scene it must have made on that 
fateful Lenten day,” with the King presiding in all his barbaric 
splendour and Hilda praying for the success of her dear Irish 
Colman and Cedd, up north on a visit to his Irish monastery of 
Lastingham, whispering encouragement; while opposed to them 
were the smiling Queen and her ladies, James the Deacon, a 
venerable figure from the past, Agilbert, the roaming Frank 
whose atrocious accent had led so curiously to the creation of the 
great see of Winchester,* Bishop Tuda from Southern Ireland 
come to strike an early symbolic blow against the “Black North’, 
and, cynosure of every eye, the young Abbot of Ripon, pugna- 
cious, kind-hearted Wilfrid, who would give a beggar the shirt 
off his back and fight an archbishop through every ecclesiastical 
court in Christendom. 

King Oswy opened the proceedings with a little exhortation on 
the need for unity of practice among those who were serving the 
same God and seeking the same kingdom in Heaven. Let them, 
then, diligently investigate which was the true rule for deter- 
mining the date of Easter and all adhere to that. Next, the King 
bade Colman state his case, which he did “‘like a brave man’’, 
says Wilfrid’s enthusiastic disciple and biographer, Eddi.* His few 
words reveal the pietas and leal-love which were the basis of his 
gentle unassuming character : “The Easter rule I follow I received 


1 Hodgkin (R. H.), A History of the Anglo-Saxons, Oxford 1939, Vol. I, p. 295. 

? Bede, who showed such concern about the chronology of Easter, provokingly 
omits to say at what time of the year the synod took place, but most likely it was 
during Lent (Bright, Early English Church History, 2nd ed., Oxford 1888, p. 202). 

3 Agilbert, whom it is very difficult to like, had already abandoned his see of Dor- 
chester and subsequently returned to Gaul in a huff, because Ceawlin, King of 
Wessex, grew tired of his foreign tongue and set up a proper English-speaking bishop 
at Winchester. While in Northumbria, St. Colman’s diocese, this Agilbert, such a 
stickler for Roman usages, ordained St. Wilfrid to the priesthood without the slightest 
reference to Lindisfarne. This may not have been uncanonical in the seventh century, 
but it would have been highly discourteous then or at any time. Colman, being the 
kind of man he was, made no protest. 

“Raine, The Historians of the Church of York (R.S. 1879), Vol. I, p. 14. Eddi spent 
forty years in Wilfrid’s service and was a terrible partisan. 
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from my forefathers who sent me here as bishop. It is known that 
all our fathers, men dear to God, kept the same rule. Nor is it 
something to be despised and reprobated, for we read that the 
Blessed Evangelist John, whom our Lord loved specially, observed 
it, together with all the churches under his care.”” When Colman 
had done, Oswy called upon Bishop Agilbert to voice his opinion, 
but that -worthy, conscious of his small English, begged that 
his disciple Wilfrid might have the honour instead, so the King ,, 
beckoned to Wilfrid and the fireworks began. 
Wilfrid was undoubtedly well primed and stated a powerhil™ 
apocryphal and unanswerable case. ‘““The.Easter which we ob- 
serve,” said he, ‘‘is that which I myself have seen celebrated at 
Rome, where the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul lived, preached, 
suffered and are buried. When I visited Gaul and Italy for pur- 
poses of study or prayer, I observed, wherever I travelled, this 
same custom in use. Similarly, I have learned that it is the practice 
of the Church in Africa, Asia, Egypt, Greece, and, indeed, the 
world over, save only among my friends opposite and their pig- 
headed accomplices, the Picts! and the Britons, peoples of two bits 
of islands in the furthermost ocean, who with stupid determination 
range themselves in battle against the whole world.” At any rate, 
the coat-trailing this time was not on the Irish side! Colman 
mildly deprecated the thunder with the words: “It is strange that 
you should call us foolish for following the rule of the Apostle 
who reclined on the Lord’s breast.”” The good Bishop was cer- 
tainly on very shaky ground in claiming St. John, but not more so 
than Wilfrid when he retorted by claiming St. Peter, for if the 
Apostles and primitive Christians celebrated Easter as a special 
annual festival at all, which is doubtful, they would have kept 
it, to judge by the evidence of St. Polycarp in Eusebius, in Quarto- 
deciman fashion, on the day of the Jewish Pasch, whether a 
Sunday or not, an idea equally abhorrent to the two disputants at 
Whitby. Both men were plainly out of their depth, moonstruck 
in different ways, and small blame to them, considering the 
mathematics involved.2 The modern historians most carefully 
side-step those mathematics when they touch on Whithy, and we 
can do no better than follow their prudent, if cowardly, example. 
After appealing to the authority of the third-century St. 
Anatolius, who was a mathematician and wrote a treatise on 
arithmetic, St. Colman himself discreetly fell back upon Iona, 
1 Stapleton usually translates the word Picti by the delightful name, Redshankes. 
? Wilfrid’s bland assumption, as also that of Bede’s beloved abbot at Jarrow, St. 
Ceolfrid, in his letter to the King of the Picts (Bede, v, 22), that there had been uni- 
formity of usage in West and East from the time of St. Peter is magnificently 


anachronistic. He had only to read St. Augustine’s twenty-third Letter to learn that 
in A.D. 387 Gaul kept Easter on 21 March, Italy on 18 April, and Egypt on 25 April. 
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asking: “‘Is it to be thought that our moste Reverend Father 
Columba and his successours, vertuous and godly men who after 
the same maner kept their Easter, either beleved or lived contrary 
to holy Scripture, especially their holynesse being such that God 
hath confirmed it with miracles? Truly as I doubt not but they 
were holy men, so I wil not feare to folow allwaies their life, 
maners, and trade of discipline.” This brought Wilfrid to his 
feet with glittering eye and curling lip. “In good sothe, quoth 
he, it is well knowen that Anatholius was a right holy man, very 
well lerned, and worthy of much praise. But what is that to you, 
who vary also from his decrees and doctrine? For Anatholius in 
his Easter . . . accompted the usuall compasse of xix yeres, whiche 
you either utterly are ignorant of, or if ye know it, yet though it 
be through all Christendom observed, ye sett light by it.?. . . As 
touching your father Columba and those which folowed him, 
whose holy steppes ye pretend to folow, as the which have ben 
confirmed by miracles, to this I may answer that in the daye of 
judgment whereas many shall sate unto Christ that they have prophe- 
cyed, cast out divells and wrought miracles in his name, our Lord wil 
answer that he knoweth them not. But God forbidd that I should so 
judge of your fathers, for it is our duty of such as we knowe 
not, to deme the best. Therefore I deme not but they were men o 
God, and acceptable in his sight, as the whiche loved God, though 
in rude simplicite, yet with a godly intention. . . . But nowe, Sir, 
you and your companions, if hearing the decrees of the Apostolike 
see, or rather of the universall church, and that also confirmed 
in holy write, you follow not the same, you offend and sinne herein 
undoubtedly. For though your fathers were holy men, could yet 
those few of one so smal corner of the uttermost ilond of the earth 
prejudicat the whole church of Christ dispersed throughout the 
universall worlde? And if your father Columba (yea and our 
father, if he were the true servaunt of Christe) were holye and 
mightye in miracles, yet can he not by any meanes be preferred to 
the moste blessed prince of the Apostles, to whom our Lord sayed, 
Thou arte Peter . . . and to thee I will geve the kayes of the kingdome of 
heaven.” 


So we see that not only English poetry, but English rhetoric 


1 Stapleton’s Bede, p. 234. The entire story is in Bede, v. 25. 

2 The Anatolian canon which both men had in mind has long been recognized as 
spurious, but so far as it went it supported Colman’s position rather than Wilfrid’s. 
The great Petavius says that Wilfrid ascribed to Anatolius “an opinion of which he 
never so much as dreamed”’. The British and Celtic Churches used a cycle of eighty- 
four years, that being the time in which the sun and moon would have completed 
their round of changeSiand started the process all over again. 

® There were no decrees of the Apostolic See, or the universal Church, except that 
Easter must be kept on a Sunday, and “holy write”, of course, has nothing whatever 
to say on the subject. 
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also, with its splendid crops of New Zealanders sketching the ruins 
of St. Paul’s, was born at Whitby. The fun of the story is that 
Colman’s routed Easter was none other than the vetus supputatio 
Romana, the Popes’ own Paschal cycle of eighty-four years, which 
they cherished as coming down to them from St. Peter, while 
Wilfrid’s vaunted “Catholic” Easter was a foreign Alexandrian 
invention repudiated by Rome for the best part of three cen- 
turies. As the echoes of Matthew xvi died away in the hushed 
assembly, the King addressed St. Colman: “‘Were these thinges 
in dede spoken to Peter of our Lord? To whom the bishop 
answered, yea. Can you then (saieth the kinge) give evidence 
of so speciall authoritie geven to your father Columba? The bishop 
answering, No, . . . the kinge concluded and saied: Then I will 
not gainsaie such a porter as this is, but as farre as I knowe and 
am ‘able, I will covet in all pointes to obey his ordinaunces, lest 
perhaps when I come to the dores of the kingdome of heaven I 
finde none to open unto me, having his displeasure which is so 
clerely proved to beare the kayes thereof.’ St. Wilfrid’s biog- 
rapher, Eddi, supplies a detail omitted by Bede, that Oswy was 
smiling when he put his questions to St. Colman, which seems to 
indicate that he had already made up his mind to abandon the 
cause of Iona. It was a lost cause anyhow, and the stars in their 
courses, not to mention the moon, had rendered the King’s 
decision inevitable as well as desirable. 

But Colman was not convinced, and, indeed, Wilfrid had done 
very little by either matter or manner to win him over. He bowed 
in his uncomplaining way to the storm, resigned his bishopric, to 
which Wilfrid, aged thirty, very soon succeeded, and said good- 
bye for ever to Lindisfarne. With him, besides his Irish sympa- 
thizers, and surely this was a great tribute of love, went no less 
than thirty English monks who preferred to die in distant exile 
rather than be parted from their Abbot (Bede, iv, 4). And not 
only his monks were attached to him, ‘‘for this bishop Colman,” 
says Bede, ‘“‘was derely loved of kinge Oswiu for his rare wisedome 
and vertu.”’ He made a parting request to the King ‘‘which touch- 
ingly’ indicates the generosity and tenderness of his _nature’’,’ 
namely, that he would appoint to rule in his stead at Holy Island 
the meek man of peace, St. Eata. Then, with some relics of St. 
Aidan for solace and remembrance, he led his devoted band first 
to Iona and afterwards to Inishbofin, an Iona in the Atlantic off 
the wild coast of Mayo, within sight of the Irish Sinai, Croagh 
Patrick, where they at once established another Lindisfarne, and 
set to work to make the desolate island bloonf. But in summer- 


1“Tunc Oswy rex subridens. . .” (Eddi, cap. x, in Raine, u.s., p. I 5). 
* Bright, Early English Church History, p. 209. 
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time the lure of their native shores became too strong for the Irish 
monks, and they sailed away, as we may hope with apostolic in- 
tentions, leaving the English brethren to gather in the harvest 
unaided. When they returned in the winter, expecting to share 
the fruits of the other men’s toil, they met with the chilliest recep- 
tion, which greatly distressed the pacific heart of St. Colman. He 
decided that the workers of his little world should have a monas- 
tery of their own, and set them up independently on a property 
which he purchased in County Mayo. That parcel of Irish earth 
can claim to be for ever England, as the new foundation was 
recruited exclusively from England, and in Bede’s time, more than 
fifty years later, had “‘a notable company of vertuous monkes, 
living after the example of the worthy olde fathers”. * 

The thought of the worthy old fathers haunted Bede, for all 
his joy at the victory of the Roman Easter. England had gained 
much, he felt, but also lost something very precious with the 
departure of St. Colman. There had passed away a glory from the 
earth. And so he wrote his epitaph on Lindisfarne : “How sparefull 
personnes Colman and his predecessours were, and how greatly 
they absteined from all pleasures, even the place where he bare 
rule did witnesse. In the whiche at their departure few houses 
were found beside the church; that is to saye, those houses only 
without the which civill conversation could no wise be maintained. 
They had no money but cattaill. For if they tooke anye mony of, 
riche men, by and by they gave it to poore people. . . . If by 
chaunce it fortuned that anye of the nobilite or of the worshipfull 
refreshed themselves in the monasteries, they contented them- 
selves with the religious mens simple fare and poore pittens . . . 
For then those lerned men and rulers of the churche sought not 
to pamper the panche, but to save the soule, not to please the 
worlde, butt to serve God. Whereof it came then to passe that 
even the habite of religious men was at that time had in greate 
reverence. So that where anye of the clergye or religious person 
came, he shoulde be joyfully received of all men, like the servaunt 
of God. Againe if any were mett going on journey, they ranne 
unto him, and making lowe obeissaunce, desyred gladly to have 
their benediction . . . Upon the Sondayes ordinarely the people 
flocked to the church or to monasteries, not for bely chere, but to 
heare the worde of God. And if any priest came by chaunce 
abrode into the village, the inhabitants thereof would gather 
about him and desire to have some good lesson or collation made 
unto them. For the priestes and other of the clergy in those daies 
used not to come abrode in to villages, but only to preache, to 
baptise, to visit the sicke, or (to speake all in one worde) for the 
cure of soules. Who also at that time were so farre from the infec- 
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tion of covetousnes and ambition, that they would not take terri- 
tories and possessions toward the building of monasteries and 
erecting of churches, but through the ernest suite, and almost 
forced of noble and welthy men of the worlde.”! Nothing more 


is known of St. Colman except that he died on his remote island 
in the year 676. 


JAMES Broprick, §S.J. 


‘NOTES ON 





RECENT WORK 


PHILOSOPHY 


F the fundamental problems of philosophy none is more deci- 

sive of our entire outlook than the view we take of the nature and 
value of sense perception. It is a problem which troubles the common 
man not at all, though he is unconsciously affected by the opinions of 
the philosophers and scientists who present to him a world described 
in terms of their own views. The scientists, on the whole, have been 
inclined to accept the ‘‘common-sense”’ attitude to sense knowledge, 
even when their own investigations have led them to picture a world 
far removed from common experience. Few ordinary folk would recog- 
nize the picture of a table given by Sir Arthur Eddington. ‘‘My scien- 
tific table is mostly emptiness. Sparsely scattered in that emptiness are 
numerous electric charges rushing about with great speed ; their com- 
bined bulk amounts to less than a billionth of the bulk of the table 
itself. Notwithstanding its strange construction it turns out to be an 
entirely efficient table. It supports my writing-paper satisfactorily : for 
when I lay the paper on it the little electric particles with their head- 
long speed keep on hitting the underside, so that the paper is main- 
tained in a shuttlecock fashion at a nearly steady level. If I lean upon 
this table I shall not go through, or to be strictly accurate, the chance 
of my scientific elbow going through my scientific table is so exces- 
sively small that it can be neglected in practical life.’ 

Though Sir Arthur maintains that even the particles here men- 
tioned are not to be understood in the common-sense way as minute 
substances, and indeed that everything in the scientific table is far re- 
moved from the notion of some substantial thing and is reduced to 
measurements, he still understands measure as the measure of some- 

1 Stapleton’s Bede, reprinted 1930, pp. 238-40. The Saint’s emphasis on ‘‘then’’, 


“at that time”, “in those days”’, is very significant. 
2 The Nature of the Physical World, p. xii. 
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thing given which is measured by the observer; and other scientists 
have resolutely refused to follow him in his account of the universe as 
a mass of pointer-readings. 

The philosophers have been much more radical, and for a con- 
siderable time were generally disposed to deny any independent reality 
to the external world perceived by the senses. There are, therefore, two 
questions to be discussed here: whether there is any external world ; 
and, if so, whether our senses give us a more or less veracious and 
reliable account of it. 

It is these questions and cognate ones which Dr. D. J. B. Hawkins 
discusses in his latest book: The Criticism of Experience. The publishers 
say it is philosophy ‘‘for the Atomic Age’’; but this is to depreciate it 
unduly ; if it is up to the minute it is because it has been continuously 
preparing. In a way one of the most valuable features of the book is 
its review and evaluation of previous theories, and particularly its 
attention to and appreciation of the Scotch School, especially Reid and 
Hamilton. 

The phrase “‘criticism of experience” as here used is intended to 
cover questions concerning ‘‘what sorts of things we are able to know, 
and how we come to know them”’. As the author rightly points out, the 
systematic examination of these problems began with Descartes, though 
earlier philosophers had made valuable contributions, in the course of 
dealing with other matters, to this study. They did not treat of it ex 
professo, and with the same thoroughness that Descartes did. Never- 
theless the conclusions at which Dr. Hawkins arrives in his examina- 
tion of these problems are certainly in line with the views of the nature 
of our experience taken both among the ancient and the mediaeval 
philosophers. 

In his first pages he lays down the fundamental proposition of all 
realism, that though “‘you cannot be more than you are, you can know 
things other than yourself”, recalling that pregnant aphorism of 
Aristotle : “‘the mind is in a certain way all things.” 

The wrong way of stating the problem of knowledge is to say that 
it is the question: how can we discover that our ideas correspond with 
things? It was this false approach which led Descartes and most sub- 
sequent thinkers into a position from which there was no issue. It 
caused them to treat with scorn the classical definition of truth: con- 
formitas inter intellectum et rem: a formula which is unobjectionable, 
if its terms are understood in their original sense. It was through their 
perversion by the misinterpretation of ‘‘species”” under the influence of 
the Nominalists, species which should be intermediate images between 
the res and the intellectus, that the formula became absurd and a bar 
to any further progress. 





1 The Criticism of Experience, by D. J. B. Hawkins: (Sheed and Ward. 1945- 55. 
net.) 
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In this connexion Dr. Hawkins acutely shows that such a theory of 
representative ideas is untenable quite apart from its disastrous effects 
in leading us into subjectivism: we must begin with direct knowledge 
if we are ever to be aware that our ideas purport to be representational. 

There were two possible ways out of the dilemma to which the later 
theories of representative ideas had led. Either to deny that the repre- 
sentative ideas were the object of knowledge and return them to their 
earlier status of channels of knowledge, or to deny that they really 
represented extra-mental objects. It was the latter course that Kant 
took, with what results we all know. ‘““Things-in-Themselves” were 
firmly excluded from the range of knowledge, and yet Kant himself 
believed, and would have us believe, that they existed. This was a 
blind faith which could not be long maintained, and man was im- 
prisoned within his own mind. 

Dr. Hawkins criticizes Kant’s theory in a way which parallels his 
criticism of the theory of representative ideas. ‘“‘For how, on Kant’s 
principles,” he asks, ‘‘can we come to suspect that phenomena are 
phenomena?” We are, indeed, as much enclosed by the phenomena as 
we previously were by the “‘representative ideas”. 

Having cleared the ground by his account of the history of this 
investigation Dr. Hawkins proceeds to analyse the various elements 
which contribute to our experience, beginning, as is natural, with 
sensation. 

As a preliminary to the discussion of it he insists on an important 
point, which is that the genuine philosophical enquiry must be con- 
ducted by means of an analytic scrutiny of experience, and cannot be 
governed by any physical or physiological theory. These all presuppose 
a notion of the material world, which cannot be presupposed by the 
philosopher, whose business it is to examine them. Moreover no physical 
process ‘‘can provide an adequate explanation of the scope of a cog- 
nitive act which follows upon it’’. 

The author first gives us an historical survey of theories of sensation 
from the earliest Greek philosophers to the present day. It emerges 
from this that the subjectivity of sensation, inasmuch as it belongs to 
the sentient subject, was first recognized explicitly by Aristotle, and 
has, since his time, been consistently adhered to by all philosophers. 
Aristotle maintained, of course, that the sense-qualities are true 
objects of knowledge. As he says in the De Anima (42620) ‘‘the earlier 
students of nature were mistaken in their view that without sight there 
was no white or black, without taste no savour. This statement of theirs 
is partly true, partly false: ‘sense’ and ‘the sensible object’ are am- 
biguous terms, i.e. may denote either potentialities or actualities: the 
statement is true of the latter, false of the former’’. There have, since 
then, been differing views as to the status of the cantents of sensation 
with regard to reality; and after the dominant phenomenalism of the 
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nineteenth century, we have seen, in our own time, several attempts 
to take a more balanced view of experience. In this connexion we have 
an interesting examination of Bertrand Russell’s theory which denies 
“the existence of consciousness as a distinctive type of entity. Hence 
sense-data become a neutral stuff which in one set of relations we call 
mind, and in another matter’’. Such abolition of consciousness is, of 
course, suicidal. 

We conclude then that sense-data are a subjective reality of a 
special kind; and the question whether they are caused by an extra- 
mental reality or not has therefore to be considered. In other words, 
an examination of the way in which we arrive at a knowledge of the 
material world is called for. 

To carry this out the author examines the various theories that have 
been put forward from the time of Locke to account for our perception 
of spatial extension, and finds in the theories of Hamilton a hint of his 
own view of consciousness of the body as the basis of this perception. 
He concludes: ‘‘We are not conscious of the body except when also 
conscious of a sensation, but when we are conscious of a sensation, we 
are conscious as well of the part of the body whose properly corporeal 
or mechanical activity transmits the stimulus. This experience is the 
source of spatial notions.” 

This is perhaps the crucial conclusion of this enquiry; for in all 
perception we are driven back to direct individual consciousness of the 
self. This is an intuitive theory of perception, which the author estab- 
lishes by means of an examination of the self as substance and agent, 
completing it by a systematic analysis of the power of memory. This _ 
last is very important, the subject of memory having been passed over 
too lightly by those who are attached to the classical philosophical 
tradition. 

Though we have devoted a good deal of space to this very attrac- 
tive and able book, we have only been able to indicate the main lines 
of the argument and the method employed; which may suffice as an 
incentive to the study of the book itself. 

Some years ago there appeared a book named The God of Reason, 
though it might perhaps more properly have been called The Reason 
for God, since its main purpose was to present the arguments for His 
existence. Its author has now written a sequel to it, which is also a 
supplement, called The God of Love.1 In this he gives an explanation 
of the reasons which, in his view, make it impossible to stop short at a 
naturalistic belief in which, though the existence of God is acknow- 
ledged, it is asserted that no further religious belief or stimulus is re- 
quired for the good life, but a man need only follow the dictates of his 
natural moral sense. The generalized idea of evolution and the evident 
probity of many men who have only the vaguest belief in God, and 


1 The God of Love, by J. K. Heydon. (Sheed and Ward. 1945. 8s. 6d. net.) 
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none in revelation, support this naturalistic view; and it is probably, 
in a confused way, the opinion of most Englishmen. 

To rebut it Mr. Heydon examines the substitutes proposed for 
revealed religion, and shows that both philosophy and general culture 
—education and civilization—have completely failed to provide an 
alternative to religious belief and practice. The present state of the 
world certainly bears out these contentions. From this he proceeds to 
argue that any man who accepts the existence of a good God must be 
prepared to admit as probable a supplementing by Him of our natural 
powers of reason and will, in other words to admit revelation as prob- 
able. That it is a fact he hopes to show by a consideration of the 
prophecies which point to Christ, and the evidence of His resurrection. 

The book thus contains a strong argument which should have a 
considerable appeal in these unhappy times; and it is urged forcibly, 
charitably and with evident sincerity. It is all the more regrettable 
that it is marred by considerable inaccuracy, and a habit of digressing 
from the main theme, which loosens or destroys the grip which the 
argument might have upon the mind. Mr. Heydon must really make 
up his mind whether data is singular or plural; he see-saws from one 
to the other. It is quite preposterous to say that the writings of Aristotle 
“‘received no adequate attention until St. Thomas recognized them for 
what they were, fifteen centuries later’’. In his treatment of theological 
questions, which lie outside the scope of these notes, the author’s state- 
ment of some doctrines, such as those of original sin and the redemp- 
tion, might be very misleading. It is to be hoped that these defects will 
not prevent the book from being helpful to many who are groping for 
the truth. 

For so long and so generally has St. Thomas’s interpretation of the 
doctrine of Plato about the Forms been held to be erroneous that it is 
of particular interest to be given a new examination of the conflict 
between St. Thomas and Plato. 

This is undertaken by Dr. Anton C. Pegis in three articles which 
have appeared over the last two years in the American review Thought. 
They display a profound knowledge both of St. Thomas and Plato; 
and of Platonic literature. 

Many commentators, including Sir W. D. Ross, who cannot be 
thought to be prejudiced against Aristotle, have considered it to be at 
least probable that Aristotle over-emphasized the separatedness of the 
Forms; and it has been widely assumed that St. Thomas derived his 
view of Plato from Aristotle. Neither of these opinions can be taken as 
established. The first, it would be supposed, ought to be able to be settled 
by a study of the Platonic dialogues; but there is too much ambiguity 
in these to allow us to arrive at certainty, and it seems unlikely that 
Aristotle should have seriously misunderstood the thought of his master, 
and have been able to pass on this misinterpretation to hearers with 
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whom Plato’s teaching was a living memory. The second assumption, 
as to the source of St. Thomas’s view of Plato, is certainly not the whole 
truth, for it cannot be denied that St. Thomas was familiar with Neo- 
Platonic teaching, and in particular with Proclus. 

Dr. Pegis happily by-passes this inconclusive controversy by going 
to the heart of the matter, and examining the doctrine of Forms in 
itself to see if there is any way in which it can be acceptable, and if not 
what precisely is its defect. He finds that it cannot, and that its defect 
is the very one alleged by St. Thomas, namely, that there is an un- 
bridgeable gulf between the Forms in their transcendence and both 
intellectual knowledge and sensible things. 

That the Forms are realities and not merely thoughts—which 
would be one way out of the dilemma—he shows as against Professor 
Stewart: both by the whole trend of Plato’s thought as seen in the 
dialogues, as well as by his explicit statement in the Parmenides. 

In the first of his three articles Dr. Pegis examines St. Thomas’s 
criticism of Plato, and shows that it proves Plato’s cosmogony to be an 
impossible one, since it seeks to derive the singular from the universal, 
owing to Plato’s root error of modelling the reality of things as they are 
on the reality they have as known. 

In the second article it is shown that the doctrine of Forms is in- 
capable of explaining composite essences, and in particular of explain- 
ing the composite which is man; while in the third article, by an 
examination of the Cratylus, Phaedo and Sophistes—particularly the 
last, in its attempt to elucidate the Eleatic controversy— Dr. Pegis shows 
that the Thomistic criticism is justified. 

This discussion has more than an academical and historical interest, 
inasmuch as it reveals what St. Thomas considered to be the basic 
truth about the constitution of the world and our knowledge of it; and 
also because the history of modern philosophy has been directly—if 
often unconsciously—affected by the Platonic effort to force the human 
intellect to be limited to a knowledge of abstractions, so that our author 
remarks : ‘“The experiences of Plato with the problem of creation are the 
very model of the experience of modern philosophers with the problem 
of knowledge.” 

R. P. Painp.iss. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ReEQuiEM Mass—Co.tour’ oF CONOPAEUM 


Is there a rule that the colour of the Tabernacle conopaeum must be 
violet whenever a Requiem Mass, even the Missa Quotidiana, is cele- 
brated at an altar on which the Blessed Sacrament is reserved? (X.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 21 July, 1855, n. 3035.10: Cuiusnam coloris esse debeat? 
aliis opinantibus, ut Barufaldus, Conopaeum debere esse coloris albi, 
utpote convenientis SStmho Sacramento; aliis autem, ut Gavantus, 
eiusdem coloris, cuius sunt pallium Altaris et cetera paramenta pro 
temporis festique ratione, praeter colorem nigrum, qui mutatur in 
colore violaceo in exequiis defunctorum. Resp. . . . utramque sententiam 
posse in praxim deduci, maxime vero sententiam Gavanti, quae pro se 
habet usum Ecclesiarum Urbis. 

1 December, 1882, n. 3562: Iuxta Decreta . . . vetitum est in 
Exequiis et in Commemoratione Omnium Fidelium Defunctorum 
nigro panno et pallio eiusdem coloris ornare Altare, in quo asservatur 
SSmhum Sacramentum. Quum vero in nonnullis locis . . . idem SStum 
Sacramentum asservetur vel in maiori Altari Ecclesiae, vel in unico 
Altari, aliis deficientibus; hodiernus eiusdem Dioceseos Episcopus 

. exquisivit num prohibitio, de qua supra, respiciat Ecclesias ubi 
asservatur SSthum Sacramentum in Altari, quod maius vel unicum 
est. Resp. In casu, sacri Tabernaculi saltem Conopaeum esse debet 
violacei coloris. 

These directions refer either to a funeral Mass, praesente cadavere 
or to the Masses on All Souls’ Day. N. 3562 requires the colour to be 
violet, whenever a black antependium is tolerated in special circum- 
stances.! N. 3035 permits either white or the colour of the day, with 
the exception of violet for black, and the commentators accordingly 
formulate the rule in this sense: the colour of the conopaeum may be 
either white or the colour corresponding to the Office or Mass, black 
always excluded.? 

There are no directions, so far as we are aware, which apply 
expressly to the colour of the conopaeum during a votive Requiem, but 
from the above it may be deduced that there is no strict rule requiring 
the colour to be violet, though this is, on the whole, preferable. 


1 Cf. Toe Ciercy Review, 1944, XXIV, p. 231. 
2 Cf. O’Connell, The Celebration of Mass, I, p. 39; III, p. 169; Homiletic Review, 
November, 1940, p. 210. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


TITULAR: PARISH CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


A chapel of ease has a titular distinct from that of the parish 
church. Has the feast of the titular of the parish church to be cele- 
brated in the chapel of ease as a double of the first class with octave? 
(V.) 


REPLY 


S.R.C., 24 August, 1704, n. 2144.5: An Titularis matricis Eccle- 
siae, quae est matrix totius populi Civitatis, habeat aliquam speciali- 
tatem aliarum Ecclesiarum titularium, ita ut possit recitari Officium 
et Missa a toto Clero Saeculari Civitatis, vel an tantum ab illis qui 
sunt de gremio eiusdem Ecclesiae matricis? Resp. Ab illis tantum qui 
sunt de gremio. 

29 May, 1851, n. 2986.3: An Officium Dedicationis vel Titularis 
alicuius Ecclesiae parochialis recitandum etiam sit in Ecclesiis vel 
Oratoriis subiectis? Resp. Iuxta alias decreta, a Clero Ecclesiae 
tantum. 

11 August, 1877, n. 3431, I, 3: Ex Coadiutoribus nonnulli ab 
Ordinario adscribuntur servitio Parochorum, qui praeter Ecclesiam 
paroecialem aliam filialem habeant. . . . Tenentur Coadiutores ad 
Officium Titularis illius Ecclesiae paroecialis; vel tenetur parochus 
tantum, vel ambo? Resp. Negative ad primam partem; ad alteram, 
teneri parochum tantum. 

The reason why the titular of the parish church is not to be cele- 
brated elsewhere is that this feast, unlike that ofa local patron, is exclu- 
sively for the church whose titular is being honoured, and, as regards 
Office, exclusively for the clergy attached to the church. The celebra- 
tion is purely local: ‘‘nullum influxum habet in alias ecclesias vel 
oratoria subiecta’?; “‘hoc festum, ut patet, agendum praescribitur 
ratione ipsius ecclesiae materialis, adeoque celebrandum est et in ipsa 
ecclesia et ab iis qui sunt servitio eiusdem ecclesiae adscripti . . .”’*; 
“‘celebrandum est ab iis omnibus e Clero, quibus eadem ecclesia pro- 
pria est aut ratione beneficii, aut ratione servitii.*” The titular of the 
Cathedral church is the only exception to this rule, an exception justi- 
fied by its special relationship to the churches and the clergy of the 
whole diocese. 





1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1924, p. 49. 
2 Callewaert, De Breviarit Romani Liturgia, §376. 
3 Aertnys, Compendium, §202. 
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SALE OF BLEssED OBJECTS 


After stating the usual doctrine that there is no simony in selling 
a blessed or indulgenced object, provided the price is not increased by 
reason of its spiritual value ‘annexed, Priimmer, IT, §562, adds that 
the Church forbids, nevertheless, the sale of blessed objects in order to 
prevent abuses. Is this correct? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 924, §2: Indulgentiae coronis aliisve rebus adnexae tunc 
tantum cessant cum coronae aliaeve res prorsus desinant esse vel 
vendantur. 

Canon 730: Non habetur simonia . . . cum datur res temporalis pro 
re temporali, quae tanquam subiectum habeat adnexum aliquid 
spirituale, ex gr., calix consecratus, dummodo pretium non augeatur 
propter adnexam rem spiritualem. 

Canon 1305, §1: Sacra supellex benedicta aut consecrata benedic- 
tionem aut consecrationem amittit . . . si ad usus indecoros adhibita 
vel publicae venditioni exposita fuerit. 

Priimmer, Theol. Moralis, II, §562: sed nihilominus Ecclesia iure 
positive prohibuit, ne res benedictae vendantur, ad praecavendos 
abusus possibiles. Cf. Decr. Authent. S. C. Indulg., n. 78 et 82. 

Priimmer is correct only in the sense that the Church does occa- 
sionally forbid the sale of a blessed object, owing to special reasons for 
fearing abuses in a given case. The decree of the Congregation of Indul- 
gences referred to as n. 82 is that given in Fonies, n. 4962, dated 14 De- 
cember, 1722, which refers to the previous one, n. 78, dated 4 June, 
1721. It forbids the sale of pious objects which have touched the Holy 
Places and Relics in Palestine. The petitioner contended that in esti- 
mating the just price he took into account his travelling expenses, cus- 
toms charges, and what not, but that he did not include in the just 
price the fact that the objects had touched the Holy Places or had: been 
indulgenced by Innocent XI. The Sacred Congregation refused him 
the faculty of selling these pious objects, since there were, no doubt, 
special reasons for fearing abuses in the transaction. 

In principle the sale of a blessed object, for its material value, is 
not forbidden, and its lawfulness is implied in the canons cited above.’ 

The doctrine is more carefully and correctly expressed by Priimmer, 
III, §544, c.: ‘‘Ad evitandam etiam speciem simoniae Ecclesia graviter 
prohibuit sub poena amissionis indulgentiarum, ne res indulgentiis 
ditatae vendantur aut emantur, etiamsi inde ni nihil lucrum eae 

~ 12 Cf. Tue Crercy Review, 1938, XV, 'p. >. 264. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ABSOLUTE BAPTISM OF ADULTS 


At the absolute baptism of adults, when the form for infants is used 
by indult, should the questions be answered by the candidate or by the 
sponsors? Should the candidate join in the recitation of the Credo and 
Pater? Should a profession of faith precede the rite of baptism? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 755, §2: Loci Ordinarius potest gravi et rationabili de causa 
indulgere ut caeremoniae praescriptae pro baptismo infantium ad- 
hibeantur in baptismo adultorum. 

Ordo Administrandi, Tit. iii, cap. iv, i a: Si Baptismus absolute con- 
feratur, nulla fit a neo-converso abiuratio haeresis, nec ei datur abso- 
lutio, eo quod omnia abluat Sacramentum regenerationis; sed Pro- 
fessio fidei emitti debet, saltem ab adultis, quam sequitur Baptismi 
publica administratio sub ritu (ex privilegio) Baptismi parvulorum. 

S. Off. 19 May, 1879; Fontes,-n. 1063: ... utrum scilicet baptizari 
possint, servato ordine Baptismi parvulorum, ii pueri*neophyti qui 
scholis catholicis admissi baptizantur ante primam Communionem? 
Resp. . . . Affirmative ; responsiones autem praescriptae dentur a pueris 
baptizandis insimul cum eorum patrinis. 

In the common law, when the rite for adults is used, the above 
questions are answered by the rubrics of the rite itself. 

In this country the form for infants was permitted by indult before 
the Code, and is now lawful, even without an Apostolic indult, from 
the terms of canon 755, §2. The direction of the Holy Office, 19 May, 
1879, is that the responses are to be made by the candidate. and the 
sponsors together; though it was given for only one locality, it may 
fittingly be followed in all cases of adult baptism with the form for 
infants ; on analogy with this rule, the candidate should also, we think, 
recite the Credo and Pater with the minister and sponsors. 

A profession of faith, not indeed required by the common law from 
the adult candidate, except in the course of the rite for adults, must 
. precede the rite for infants in this country as directed by the Ordo 
Adminisirandi, The teaching of Fr. Dunne, The Ritual Explained, p. 33, 
that no profession of faith is required beyond that contained in the rite 
itself, must refer, we think, to the absolute baptism of adults with the 
adult rite. When the infant form is used and the candidate, correctly 
we think, joins in the profession of faith with the sponsors, he does so, 
as it were, unofficially, and not as one making the profession of faith 
required by the law. This explanation, though weak, is the only one 
occurring to us which explains the requirement of the Ordo Ad- 
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ministrandi for a profession of faith from the adult candidate before the 
rite of baptism administered with the form for infants. A profession of 
faith by an adult candidate is in the nature of things, and has always 
been required by the Church: an instance of it is in Acts viii, 37, before 
Philip’s baptism of the eunuch. 

The formula of this profession found in the Ordo Administrandi is the 
one given by the Holy Office, 20 July, 1859,1 for the reconciliation of 
heretics. It could be maintained, therefore, that its use is not obliga- 
tory except for those already baptized, and that in the case we are dis- 
cussing the Credo suffices, or the formula of Pius IV given in Fontes, 
n. 108. A study of the formula in the Ordo Administrandi by Fr. Bévenot, 
S J., may be seen in this Review, 1938, XV, p. 212, and 1939, XVI, 
p- 401 ; a new formula authorized for America is given in 1942, XXII, 
P- 471. 


ALL Sou.ts’ Day INDULGENCE 


May the plenary indulgence foties quoties, granted on All Souls’ Day, 
and on the following Sunday, be gained by the same person on both 
days? (D.) 


REPLY 


Preces et Pia Opera (1938), n. 544: Fidelibus, quoties die secunda 
novembris aliquam ecclesiam aut publicum vel (pro legitime utenti- 
bus) semipublicum oratorium defunctis suffragaturi visitaverint, con- 
ceditur: Indulgentia Plenaria animabus in purgatorio detentis tantum- 
modo applicabilis, si praeterea sacramentalem confessionem insti- 
tuerint, sacram Communionem susceperint et sexies Pater, Ave et Gloria 
ad mentem Summi Pontificis in unaquaque visitatione recitaverint 
(S.C.S. Offictt, 25 June, 1914; S. Paen., April, 5 July, 1930). 

Sac. Paenit., 2 January, 1939; THE CLercy Review, 1939, XVI, 
p- 261: ... postulabatur ut eadem indulgentia die quoque dominica 
subsequenti lucrifieri posset ; idque eo consilio ut ii etiam pretiosissima 
hac Concessione frui possent, qui die Commemorationis omnium 
fidelium defunctorum id non peregerint. Quam ad rem SSihus D. N. 
Pius divina Providentia Pp. XI . . . statuere et decernere dignatus est 
plenariam eiusmodi indulgentiam vel die ii Novembris, vel subsequenti 
die dominica lucrifieri posse. . . . 

The indulgence, which resembles the Portiuncula, was explained in 
this Review, 1933, VI, p. 410, and the meaning of the clause “‘pro 
legitime utentibus” in 1943, XXIII, p. 513. It is one of the many indul- 
gences not ruled by the law of canon 928, §1: ‘‘Indulgentia plenaria, 

1 Fontes, n. 953. 
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nisi aliud expresse cautum sit, acquiri potest semel tantum in die, etsi 
idem opus praescriptum pluries ponatur.” Up to the decree of 2 Jan- 
uary, 1939, it could be gained only on All Souls’ Day, and the con- 
cession granted in 1939 raises the doubt whether those who have 
already gained it toties quoties on All Souls’ Day may do so again on the 
following Sunday. 

The Church is accustomed to be liberal in granting indulgences 
and in interpreting their conditions, and it is quite likely that some 
future concession will make it possible for one person to gain the indul- 
gence toties quoties on both days. At the moment, in our opinion, this is 
ruled out by the terms of the document issued in 1939. We have seen 
no commentaries on the decree, but two books which have appeared 
since it was issued support this view: Demaret, Indulgences, n. 181, 
“Cette indulgence toties quoties peut, au lieu du 2 Novembre étre gagnée 
le dimanche suivant ; Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 230, translates the docu- 
ment with its more obvious meaning: ‘‘this indulgence can be gained 
either on the second of November or on the following Sunday . . . that 
those also might enjoy this most precious concession who failed to do 
so on All Souls’ Day’’. 


Non-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Is it necessary to obtain the Ordinary’s sanction for attendance at a 
non-Catholic school in places where no Catholic school exists? The 
children will not attend the religious class at the school, and will be 
instructed adequately in the Catholic faith outside of school hours. (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1374: Solius autem Ordinarii loci est decernere, ad normam 
instructionum Sedis Apostolicae, in quibus rerum adiunctis et quibus 
adhibitis cautelis, ut periculum perversionis vitetur, tolerari possit ut 
eae scholae (acatholicae) celebrentur. 

Declaration of the English Bishops, August, 1905.3: No individual 
priest or confessor is entitled to decide where necessity of this nature 
exists, but the matter is one to be referred to the Ordinary of the diocese 
for his counsel and judgement. 

The Declaration of the English bishops, fully sanctioned twelve 
years later in canon 1374 of the Code, has often been repeated by 
individual Ordinaries, e.g. Lancaster Statuta (1935), n. 180; Middles- 
brough Decrees (1933), n. 258; Westminster circular, 9 December, 1936. 

In places where no Catholic school exists the Ordinary may use his 
right and require each case to be presented to him separately; or, if 
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he so desires, he may inform the priest of the place that, pending the 
erection of a Catholic school, parents may send their children else- 
where, servatis servandis. It is entirely and exclusively the business of 
the Ordinary to give a decision, and the clergy have only to acquaint 
him with the local circumstances and obey his directions. 


Two Vicars-GENERAL 


In a diocese which has two Vicars-General, may a priest validly 
seek a favour from one which has been refused by the other? (X.) 


REPLY 


Canon 43: Gratia ab una Sacra Congregatione vel Officio Romanae 
Curiae denegata, invalide ab alia Sacra Congregatione vel Officio aut 
a loci Ordinario, etsi potestatem habente, conceditur sine assensu 
Sacrae Congregationis vel Officii quocum vel quibuscum agi coeptum 
fuit, salvo iure S. Poenitentiariae pro foro interno. 

Canon 44, §1: Nemo gratiam a proprio Ordinario denegatam ab 
alio Ordinario petat, nulla facta denegationis mentione; facta autem 
mentione, Ordinarius gratiam ne concedat, nisi habitis a priore Or- 
dinario denegationis rationibus. 

§2. Gratia a Vicario Generali denegata et postea, nulla facta huius 
denegationis mentione, ab Episcopo impetrata, invalida est; gratia 
autem ab Episcopo denegata nequit valide, etiam facta denegationis 
mentione, a. Vicario Generali, non consentiente Episcopo, impetrari. 

The question is not explicitly dealt with in the Code, since canon 
366, §3, supposes that there is only one Vicar-General in each diocese, 
‘‘nisi rituum diversitas vel amplitudo dioecesis aliud exigat”. Con- 
siderable information about the lawfulness of having more than one 
may be read in Fontes, n. 4285, S.C.C., 6 May, 1893, which declared 
that Italian dioceses could not have two Vicars-General ‘‘aeque 
principales”. Assuming that the unusual practice exists, it will follow, 
in the case of the two exceptions mentioned in canon 366, §3, that the 
jurisdiction of each will be clearly limited, either to the faithful of 
different rites, or to a defined territory of a very large diocese, and the 
difficulty put in the above question cannot easily arise. But a plurality 
of Vicars-General, outside of the two exceptions mentioned in this 
canon, does not appear to be forbidden by the common law. The 
problem of the validity of obtaining a favour from one which has been 
denied by the other may then arise, and a solution must be sought, if 
possible, on analogy with the existing rules of canons 43 and 44. 

It is the view of Dr. Kinane, Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1932, XXXIX, 
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p- 304, quoted by Beste, Introductio, p. 112, that the favour is invalidly 
obtained from the second Vicar-General unless its refusal by the first 
is mentioned, as canon 44, §2, decides in the case of the second request 
being addressed to the bishop. Van Hove, De Rescriptis, §174, does not 
altogether agree with this solution, but we think it is quite correct. 
Van Hove suggests, as a practical method for avoiding all doubts, that 
a bishop who constitutes more than one Vicar-General should prohibit, 
under pain of invalidity, any recourse from one to the other. 


ORDINARY CONFESSOR 


May the Convent Chaplain be appointed as ordinary confessor? 
May the confessor who has completed the legal period of his office be 
appointed again after a certain lapse of time? (C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 524, §1: In munus confessarii religiosarum et ordinarii et 
extraordinarii deputentur sacerdotes . . . nullam potestatem in easdem 
religiosas in foro externo habentes. 

§2. Confessarius ordinarius non potest renuntiari extraordinarius 
nec, praeter casus in‘*can. 526 recensitos, rursus deputari ordinarius in 
eadem communitate, nisi post annum ab expleto munere; extra- 
ordinarius vero immediate ut ordinarius renuntiari potest. 

§3. Confessarii religiosarum tum ordinarii tum extraordinarii in- 
terno vel externo communitatis regimini nullo modo se immisceant. 


(i) The chaplain, or even the local parish priest, may be appointed 
as the ordinary confessor, since they do not necessarily hold, by reason 
of their office, any external jurisdiction over the religious. It may, 
however, easily happen that the local priest, whether as chaplain or 
as parish priest, enjoys some jurisdiction, in addition to his office, in 
which case neither may be appointed as confessor. For example, the 
priest may be appointed by the Ordinary as examiner according to the 
law of canon 552, §2, which office excludes him, in our opinion, from 
acting as confessor ;! or he may have some control of the religious as 
a school manager, which similarly excludes him from being their con- 
fessor. For these reasons it is not usual for the chaplain or parish priest 
to act as confessor to the religious he is serving, but there is no law 
forbidding it servatis servandis. 

(ii) Canon 526 permits, for proper reasons, the appointment of the 
ordinary confessor, which normally lasts for three years, to be extended 

1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 466. 
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for two further triennial periods, and faculties are often given by the 
Holy See for still further extensions. When, finally, the time limit per- 
mitted by the common law or by indult has been reached, it is necessary 
for a year to intervene before the confessor may again lawfully be 
appointed to the same community as the ordinary, according to the 
terms of canon 524, §2. But it is perfectly clear that, in the circumstances 
of re-appointment set out in canon 526, the year’s interval is not re- 
quired. 
E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 


DE DUOBUS EPISCOPIS QUI EPISCOPALI CONSECRATIONI ADSUNT (A.A.5S., 
XXXVIT, 1945, p. 131). 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 


SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Episcopalis Consecrationis Ministrum esse Episcopum et ad huius 
Consecrationis validitatem unum solum sufficere Episcopum, qui cum 
debita mentis intentione essentiales ritus perficiat, extra omne dubium 
est diuturnaque praxi comprobatum. A priscis tamen Ecclesiae tem- 
poribus plures Episcopi huiusmodi Consecrationi adstiterunt, ac nostra 
quoque aetate ‘‘Pontificalis Romani” auctoritate praescribitur duo alii 
Episcopi Consecrationi adsint oportere, quamvis in peculiaribus rerum 
adiunctis a vetere instituto dispensatio concedatur, si Adsistentes 
haberi nequeant. Utrum vero qui adsunt Episcopi co-operatores et 

.consecratores sint, an testes dumtaxat Consecrationis, non omnibus satis 
exploratum est eo vel magis quod ‘‘Pontificalis Romani” Rubricae, ubi 
de precibus recitandis agunt, saepe unum Consecratorem singulari 
numero innuunt, et manifeste non constat Rubricae praescriptionem, 
quae initio prostat ante Examen Electi—adsistentes videlicet Epis- 
copos submissa voce dicere debere quaecumque dixerit Consecrator— 
ad universum pertinere totius Consecrationis ritum. 

Exinde factum est ut alicubi Episcopi adsistentes verbis ‘‘Pontifica- 


1 Cf. Sobradillo, De Religiosarum Confessariis, p. 182. 
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lis Romani’”’ inhaerentes, prolatis verbis ‘‘Accipe Spiritum Sanctum” 
dum caput Electi cum Consecratore tangunt, postea ea quae se- 
quuntur non pronuntient; alicubi vero, ut in Urbe, Episcopi non 
tantum praefata verba, sed submissa voce orationem quoque ‘‘Propi- 
tiare” cum sequenti Praefatione, quin etiam omnia et singula proferant 
quae Consecrator ab initio ad finem usque sacri ritus recitat vel canit. 

Quibus omnibus diligentissime perpensis, eo consilio permoti ut 
Episcoporum, qui in Consecratione Electi ad Episcopatum adsunt, 
officio et ministerio provideatur et tam in Urbe quam in ceteris terra- 
rum orbis partibus unus idemque semper agendi modus in posterum 
hac in re servetur, de Apostolicae plenitudine potestatis ea quae 
sequuntur declaramus, decernimus ac statuimus : 

Licet ad Episcopalis Consecrationis validitatem unus tantummodo 
requiratur Episcopus idemque sufficiat, cum essentiales ritus perficiat, 
nihilominus duo Episcopi, qui ex vetere instituto, secundum ‘‘Ponti- 
ficalis Romani” praescriptum, adsunt Consecrationi, debent cum 
eodem Consecratore, et ipsi Consecratores effecti proindeque Con- 
consecratores deinceps vocandi, non solum utraque manu caput Electi 
tangere, dicentes ‘‘Accipe Spiritum Sanctum”’, sed, facta opportuno 
tempore mentis intentione conferendi Episcopalem Consecrationem 
una simul cum Episcopo Consecratore, orationem quoque ‘‘Propitiare”’ 
recitare cum integra sequenti Praefatione, itemque, universo ritu 
perdurante, ea omnia submissa voce legere quae Consecrator legit vel 
canit, exceptis tamen precibus ad pontificalium indumentorum 
benedictionem praescriptis, quae in ipso Consecrationis ritu sunt 
imponenda. 

Quae autem hisce litteris Nostris declaravimus, decrevimus, 
statuimus, ea omnia rata firmaque permanere auctoritate Nostra 
iubemus, quibuslibet minime obstantibus, peculiari etiam mentione 
dignis; proindeque volumus ac decernimus ut secundum data prae- 
scripta ‘‘Pontificale Romanum” opportune reformetur. 

Nemini vero hanc paginam declarationis, decreti, statuti et volun- 
tatis Nostrae infringere vel ei contraire liceat; si quis autem id ausu 
temerario attentare praesumpserit, indignatione omnipotentis Dei et 
Beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli se noverit incursurum. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, anno Domini millesimo nongente- 
simo quadragesimo quarto, die trigesima Novembris mensis, in festo 
S. Andreae Apostoli, Pontificatus Nostri anno sexto. 


PIUS PP. XII 


On this interesting decision cf. the sources and commentators of 
canon 954; Cappello, De Sacra Ordinatione (1935), §316; Gasparri, De 
Sacra Ordinatione (1894), §1088. Cardinal Gasparri’s view is supported 
by the above ruling, and, though the document is silent on the point, 
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it is the Cardinal’s opinion that when two priests, by apostolic indult, 
take the place of the two assisting bishops, the priests are mere assistentes, 
not comministri cum episcopo consecratore. The point will doubtless be 


settled in the terms of future apostolic indults appointing the assisting 
priests. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Pontificalis Romani Expositio Juridico-practica : Tomus I, De Personis. 
Tomus II, De Rebus. Tomus III, Ordines Servandi, Appendices. 
Auctore Joachim Nabuco. Pp. 511, 328, 451. (Editora Vozes 
Limitada, Caixa Postal 23, Petropolis, Brazil. Pretium totius 
operis: dollars 12.) 


UnuikE the Missal and the Breviary, which have undergone many 
modifications, the Roman Pontifical in its present form comes to us un- 
changed, constructed indeed at different periods like some ancient 
cathedral, but still retaining the characteristics of its venerable an- 
tiquity. This important commentary is chiefly a description of the 
ceremonies to be observed at pontifical functions, and is therefore a 
book to delight masters of ceremonies. But it is much more than a cere- 
monial. Each section is amplified by several pages of learned and 
illuminating notes in which the history of the functions is discussed, 
and suggestions made for any future edition of the Pontifical ; in these 
notes knowledge and love of the sacred liturgy are apparent in every 
line, and though one cannot always agree with his conclusions, the 
author’s competence and experience compel admiration. 

He seems to be exceptionally well informed about England: in his 
references, for example, to the rites observed “in observantissima 
ecclesia metropolitana Westmonasteriensi”’ at the ordination of priests, 
or to the use and veneration of the pallium. The indult obtained by 
Cardinal Vaughan for the use of the pallium when laying the founda- 
tion stone of the Cathedral is said to be unique in its history, and the 
author views with approval the rite of venerating the pallium reintro- 
duced by Cardinal Bourne. 

Mgr. Nambuco’s commentary is particularly useful in the ‘bec- 
tions he gives for functions which, either because of recent develop- 
ments or for some other reason, are not found in any liturgical book. 
We are given, for example, the procedure to be followed when the 
bishop installs a canon, and the equivalent for the United States in the 
elevation of priests to the rank of domestic prelates. Eucharistic Con- 
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gresses also engage the writer’s attention, even to the inclusion of the 
appropriate way of receiving a papal blessing or indulgence over the 
wireless. In all such matters we can rely on a sound informed judge- 
ment, which easily adapts any new situation to existing rules and 
principles. 

In the episcopal administration of the sacraments, the decisions 
given are often applicable to their administration by priests, and it is 
satisfying to find that many of the solutions adopted in this REview are 
sanctioned by Mgr. Nabuco. He is of the opinion, for example, that the 
parties at a nuptial Mass should be within the sanctuary, a custom 
which existed in this country before the Reformation, and which 
should be continued. 

In certain respects we cannot wholly agree with the directions given 
by the author. He favours the deliberate execration of an altar in 
order that it may be consecrated again at the rite of consecrating the 
church, in cases where all the altars have already been consecrated, 
a situation which often arises; and notwithstanding D.A. 3907, with 
the commentary thereon in D.A., Vol. IV, p. 416, it is his opinion 
that indults are not granted for consecrating a church without con- 
secrating an altar ; it is recalled, however, that Urban VIII consecrated 
the Basilica of St. Peter without consecrating an altar. Of greater 
importance is the view sustained, against the teaching of a number of 
theologians, that Confirmation administered in cases of necessity with 
the oil of catechumens or of the sick is not merely doubtful but invalid. 

It appears that a new recension of the Pontifical was contemplated 
a few years ago, and though delayed may still be expected. Mgr. 
Nabuco’s commentaries will be of great value to the editors of the new 
book : repeatedly in the notes he offers suggestions, many of which are 
valuable: for example, that a bishop should not vest at the altar; 
others are less attractive, for example, that the purification after Holy 
Communion, now fallen into disuse, should be discontinued even at 
the Ordination Mass. A suggestion that will be widely welcomed is 
for some uniform rite at the profession of religious women of simple 
vows. At present, just as the number of these Institutes “‘multiplicatur 
sicut stellae coeli”, so also are the rites attached to profession multi- 
plied. They are not authorized by the Holy See, but usually by local 
Ordinaries, some being scarcely distinguished from the Consecration 
of Virgins in the Pontifical, whereas others are of an extreme 
modernity, if not oddity. 

We have sufficiently indicated the valuable contents of these volumes, 
each of which is enriched with a series of plates rather resembling the 
illustrations to be seen in Fortescue-O’Connell, Ceremonies of theRoman 
Rite. The work is superior to anything of the kind we have seen, and 
will undoubtedly secure a firm position amongst books of ceremonial. 


E.J.M. 
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Caeremoniale. Pars Prior: De Ministris. By J. F Van der Stappen and 
A. Groegaert. Pp. 483. (Dessain. No price given.) 


READERS of this REview sometimes comment on the large number of 
questions submitted by the clergy on liturgical and ceremonial matters, 
to the exclusion, perhaps, of more weighty topics. The best explana- 
tion is in the opening words of the Motu Proprio of Pius X, 22 November, 
1903 : “‘One of the chief duties of the pastoral office . . . in every diocese 
of the Church, is certainly to maintain and increase the beauty of the 
house of God, in which the holy mysteries of our faith are celebrated. 
. .. Nothing then should be allowed in the sacred building that could 
disturb or lessen the piety and devotion of the faithful . . . nothing 
especially that could offend against the dignity and the holiness of the 
sacred rites, and that would therefore be unworthy of the house of 
prayer, or of the majesty of Almighty God.”’ 

We have in this volume the fifth edition of a commentary on cere- 
monies which has become deservedly popular amongst the clergy, 
although, with the excellent works of Fr. O’Connell at our disposal, it 
may be doubted whether we need any longer rely on books of con- 
tinental origin. But it is often advisable to have a second opinion when 
verifying some rubrical point, and this work of Canon Croegaert, the 
continuator of Bishop Van der Stappen, has been through several editions 
and is reliable and authoritative. 

Local regulations are indicated throughout. In some respects, as 
is fitting in a Catholic country, these are stricter than what we are 
accustomed to: for example, Mass without a server is not permitted 
without an indult, except only for the purpose of viaticum or for Mass 
on Sundays or Holy Days. 

The chief differences between this and previous editions are, 
firstly, an introductory section explanatory of the sacred furniture 
used during ecclesiastical functions. Secondly, the duties of each person 
taking part are outlined more fully and explicitly, and a good alpha- 
betical index facilitates easy reference. Thirdly, there is added to each 
section a bibliography, which will assist the more studious reader in 
his researches into the history of various rites. The work is thus increased 
by nearly a hundred pages, and since Belgium appears not to be 
suffering from a paper shortage, the production of the book is in every 
respect up to the standard of pre-war editions. 

E. J. M. 
Usury in Catholic Theology. By Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J. Pp. 56. (Catholic 
Social Guild. 1s.) 
Fr. Watt, S.J., in the course of this study, has faced the difficult task 
of presenting the teaching of theologians on a subject of great com- 
plexity in a manner suited to the general reader. The task was difficult 
because the nature of money is itself a problem which few, apart from 
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professional economists, find easy to understand ; difficult, also, because 
the Church has apparently modified her official teaching and guidance, 
in the course of centuries, with regard to the lawfulness of demanding 
any interest on money. Taking the teaching of Benedict XIV in Vix 
Pervenit as a starting point, the author outlines the various theories on 
the subject, which he does with a sure and practised hand, giving the 
substance of his commentary in the text, and referring the reader who 
would peer more closely into the argument to authorities quoted in the 
footnotes, 

Anyone who has attempted to unravel this problem will agree that 
the price to be paid is many a headache. Canon 1543, in the writer’s 
translation, states that “‘if a fungible thing be given to someone in such 
a way that it becomes his and that later he is to return its equivalent 
in quantity and kind, no profit can be taken merely by reason of this 
contract”; this is the traditional outlook on usury. But the second 
section of the canon continues: “‘but when handing over a fungible 
thing a stipulation for legal interest is not in itself wrong, unless it is 
clear that this interest is excessive, or even for a higher return, if there 
is a just and proportionate title to justify it” ; this is the modern teaching 
of the theologians which the Church sanctions. The problem, and in- 
cidentally the frequent headache, is in showing that there is really no 
contradiction between these two statements of the same canon. 

Whatever the correct explanation may be, we have the opinion of 
Lord Keynes, quoted in the writer’s conclusion, which supports the 
Catholic apologist’s contention that the Church’s attitude towards 
usury favoured productive business, whilst curbing the activities of 
those who lent money as merely passive receivers of interest. 


E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ORIGINS OF FREEMASONRY 
(THe CLercy Review, 1945, XXV, pp. 529-37) 


“Anglicanus”’ writes : 
Ir would not be any revealing of the special secrets of Masonry 
gently to offer correction to some of the ideas given as to the origins of 
English Masonry, which is said to date “‘from St. John Baptist’s Day, 
1717, and that from this Grand Lodge, all the lodges of the world 
descend”’. 

After the Reformation, with its barren anti-ritualism, the old love 
of Catholic Ritual still lingered on in secret in the attenuated Lodges of 
the ancient Guilds—not only in England, but on the Continent. The 
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only difference, later on, was that atheism and anti-clericalism captured 
the continental Lodges, while in Britain belief in God, a pledge of 
daily prayer and of service to all mankind, and loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the country, are essentials of initiation. The secrecy which 
bound the member in the pre-Christian and early Christian ages under 
the strictest penalties accounts for the lack of open record. 

The earliest surviving records are in a unique MS. of the early 
fifteenth century (Early History of Freemasonry in England. Halliwell). It 
lays down fifteen articles, the fourth of which requires that the appren- 
tice be not ‘‘a bondemon”’, i.e. “‘free born’’, and fifth, of legitimate 
birth. Other points were : (1) Love of God, Love of Holy Church, Love 
of the brethren. (7) Refrain from adultery. (9) Attend the Lodge’s 
board. (10) Expulsion for evil living. (12) Great Lords, Mayors, 
Sheriffs, Knights, Squires, Aldermen included as members of the 
craft. Attendance at Mass was taken for granted, with an obligation 
to say a special prayer at the Elevation. An interesting Masonic Hymn 
was used, beginning ‘“‘Jhesu, Lord, welcom thou be Yn forme of bred, 
as y the se’’, and ending ‘““Amen! Amen! so mot hyt be! Now, swete 
lady, pray for me.” 

Their strength called down the curses of Wyclif and the Lollards 
(The Grete Sentens of Curs, ch. xxviil) ; and the wrath of kings (3rd, 
Henry vj, ch. 1). 

Much of the old Catholic ritual remains, with fragments of the old 
Latin prayers and benedictions; the higher orders being definitely 
Christian, and Trinitarian. 

It seems a pity that in condemning Masonry the Church on the 
Continent has extended its censures to English Masonry, which, in its 
Christian degrees, is vastly superior in reverence and devotion to Jesus 
Christ to any of the Protestant sects. This, perhaps, is why so many 
Bishops and Clergy of the Church of England find themselves at home 
among Masons. 


Fr. Johnson replies : 

I have not said that there was no Freemasonry in England before 
1717. My references to Plot‘and to Steele imply that there was. What 
is béyond dispute is that about 1723 English Freemasonry was thrown 
open-to non-Christians, and still remains open to them. The “higher 
degrees’? mentioned by “‘Anglicanus”’ are not officially recognized by 
the English Grand Lodge. The Pope condemned Freemasonry because 
it fostered the idea that there was no one religion that was absolutely 
true. Even before this, however, it had been attacked on the same 
ground by Protestant pastors in Holland. 
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